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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824 


Assets exceed 230,000,000 


LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD, O.B.E., Chairman 











The ALLIANCE issues up-to-date policies to comply 
with modern requirements 


FIRE, BURGLARY, Etc. 


Comprehensive policies for Householders 


LIFE 
Special Estate Duty policies payable direct to the 
Inland Revenue office and Family Protection policies 
for Parents 





MOTOR 
Comprehensive and third-party policies for Motor 
Owners. 


The Company is empowered to act as 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE. 


For particulars apply to any of the Offices cr Agents of the Company or to the 
head office 


1 BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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PERSONAL APPEAL 
FROM 
THE EARL OF GRANARD 
AND ~_ ~* 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD MILNE 


The time has come when, as President and Chairman of 
The Cancer Hospital (Free), we must ask you to allow 
us to make an urgent and even pathetic appeal for help. 
We must have immediate financial assistance to enable 
the Hospital to deal with the extraordinary necessities 
crowding upon us daily in our efforts to combat this 
terrible disease, which seems, alas, to increase and not 
diminish and to which any one of us may, at short 
notice, fall a victim. 

We have to deal with three main tasks : (a) The cure or 
alleviation of cancer where it is not too far advanced ; 
(6) The care of those in whom the disease is so far 
zivanced as to be incurable; (c) Research for the 
discovery of its cause and cure. 

It will be fully appreciated what a formidable field these 
investigations and treatment must cover and what a 
vast expense is incurred to do human justice to all. 
We cannot grapple with this responsibility unless we 
can secure substantial help. 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 

















































































































FINDING 
THE MONEY 


You will find an attractive 
Scheme for HOUSE PUR. 
CHASE described in the Instj- 
tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 
features being that the Survey 
Fee and the normal Legal 
Expenses for the Mortgage are 


PAID BY THE INSTITUTION 


Send or telephone to The Secretary and Actuary 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 


Chairman and Managing Director: 
FUNDS QVER £22,000,000 Sir Eryest J. P. BENy, Br, 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PresipENT—Tue Most Hon. THe 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MAROUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C 








Medical Superintendent: Daniex F, Rambaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120, acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can ke provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is as Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a_ separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with ail 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombié 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratones 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
neat, truit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy 1s a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery Mm 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 








At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and rentle- 
men ‘have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for han icrafts 
uch as carpentry, etc 


For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 





ypointment, 
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See a child crying in a city 
slum, and your heart is full of pity. See a child laughing in a sunny garden, and your heart is full of joy. 
Children are so close to the heart strings of us all — See hundreds of once destitute children 
grouped in happy families in lovely surroundings, and you see part of the work of the National 
Children’s Home. See homeless youngsters growing up to be responsible citizens educated, cared 
for, and maintained until they are fully able to play a worthy part in the life of the community, 


i] . . / 
and you see another part of the work of the National Children’s A form of ee 
application to the Principal who will 
mee s ; ; ratefull Gre ens g all donations. A 
Home . at is why we [feel justified in saying that what is so orin will clothe and feed one child for 
ae y 

a day at the National Children’s Home. 
; . £50 will name a cot in memory of a 

near to the heart-strings should loosen the purse-strings wide. friend or relative. Will you help ? 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


AND ORPHANAGE 
Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5. 30 Branches in the Country. 
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"THEIR superb handbuilt carriagework appeals to the good taste of the 


The New Twelve Plus Saloon de Luxe (14 H.P. R.A.C. Rating) £320 
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FOR THE 
AND EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS OF 
SOLDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT 


The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special 


MAINTENANCE, CLOTHING 


cases for rades. Admission between the ages of six and 
eleven years, by approval of the Governors. Age of departure, 
seventeen, when a situation is guaranteed to them and they 
are supplied with an outfit. 


GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations 
urgently invited and thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Major H. S. Marshall, D.S.O., at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3, or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 
(Cox's & King’s Eranch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
Patrons: Their Majestics The King and Queen, 
Chairman: Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, 


ROYAL 
SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS’ 
HOME 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 
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Brand’s gives the gentle 


stimulus necessary to 
start up the natural 
powers of recovery. It 


is heartening to see the 
revival of interest, the re- 
of 
patient to 


sponse an exhausted 


the coaxing 


effects of Brand’s Essence. 


WHEN YOU VISIT A SIcKRoom, {| 
TAKE BRAND’S WITH YO?! 
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HE date of the General Election is now definitely 
fixed for November 14th, and though for ourselves 
we regret an election at this moment nothing is 
ined now by cavilling at what is finally decided. The 
National Government will inevitably be returned, as 
the general situation at home and abroad requires that 
it should be, but the Joss of a hundred scats or more will 
certainly not strengthen this country’s international 
position, even though the Opposition parties support 
the Government in its international policy. The voters 
will be more than usually confused by the issues before 
thm. The Government is apparently to link support 
ofthe League with an extensive rearmament programme, 
while the Opposition will claim, with some justice, that 
no political capital ought to be made out of a League 
of Nations policy, which is common ground, and that 
on questions like unemployment, the means test and 
the treatment of distressed areas the Government stands 
condemned. The average elector, moreover, must be 
divided between the desire to see a National Govern- 
ment maintained and the desire, equally sound, to see 
in the House of Commons an effective Opposition that is 
not exclusively Socialist. That may result in the return 
of more independent Liberal members than has hitherto 
seemed likely, 
* * x x 

The Government’s main plank will undoubtedly be its 
loreign policy, and on that its claim to support is strong 
—if the future is to be judged in the light of the last 
four months rather than the last four vears. This wecek’s 
debate is satisfactory if Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech and 
Mr. Eden’s are to be regarded as equally authoritative, 
‘s not doubt they are, and a balance struck between the 
two, To find that the Foreign Secretary’s statement 
has made an excellent impression in Italy is not altogether 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 














reassuring. A country which is ‘‘ deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other members of 
the League” must be dealt with by other instruments 
than anodyne speeches and kid-glove sanctions. And 
the request with which Signor Mussolini is credited, for 
“a stay of sanctions pending negotiations” ought 
only to be considered, if at all, in conjunction with a stay 
of all military operations. On that point the Govern- 
ment must show itself as capable of holding its ground 
as it was of taking its ground. The appeal for re- 
armament is the main reason for condemning the election 
as untimely. For no one knows at this moment what 
the purpose of armaments is to be. Everything depends 
on whether the collective system, now under its first 
test, succeeds or fails. If it sueceeds, then our business 
is to make our full contribution—and no more—to the 
defence of that system. If the svstem is in danger 
today it is certainly not because we are failing in our 
support of it, but because other nations are. If the 
system breaks down, then, admittedly, our whole arma- 
ment policy will have to be reconsidered. But this is 
emphatically not the moment to take that disaster for 
granted. 
* * * % 


A Stagnant Week 

There has been little military movement in Abyssinia 
On the Eritrean front the Italians 
dislike to be hurried. They have fortilied their positions 
near Adowa and Adigrat, while the Abyssinians are 
entrenching at Makalle. Each would like the other to 
attack. Since large concentrations of Abyssinians cannot 
remain long in position for lack of food, the Emperor, 
take the field himself in the next 
No movement 


in the past week. 


who is expected to 


few days, may be forced to the offensive. 
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towards Gondar on the western Eritrean front is reported, 
but General Graziani has advanced in the Ogaden. Here 
the key to the situation is water-supply—the Webi 
Shebeli river up which the Italians are advancing 
and the water-holes to the east of it. European 
troops have not figured in recent operations, and are 
probably being reserved for the attack on the Harar 
plateau where the climate is less trying. That the Mussa 
Ali venture has been a failure, at least as a step towards 
cutting the railway, is hinted at by the Italian proposal 
to respect the latter provided that the Abyssinians 
refrain from using it for military purposes. Since this 
proposal is tantamount to offering not to throttle a man 
if he will voluntarily stop breathing, it is hardly likely 
to be accepted. 
* x * x 

Mr. Henderson 


On another page of this issue Lord Snowden has 
given some indication of the unique part played by 
Mr. Arthur Henderson in building up the political Labour 
movement in this country, while messages from President 
Roosevelt, M. Laval and other statesmen all over the 
world bear testimony to the position achieved in the 
international field by a man who rose from the position 
of moulder’s apprentice to control of the foreign policy 
of Great Britain. Mr. Henderson was better equipped 
for the Foreign Sceretaryship than was commonly realised, 
for his long experience as a successful negotiator in trade 
disputes, added to his constant contacts over a period of 
years with Socialist leaders in every part of Europe, 
went far to make up for the lack of other qualifications 
which most previous Foreign Ministers had enjoyed. 
He was a marked success at the Foreign Office, and the 
prestige of this country abroad was safe in his hands. 
Proof of that was the unanimous invitation to him to 
preside over the Disarmament Conference. ‘The tragic 
collapse of all the hopes he had set on the Conference, 
and the strain of his unceasing efforts to avert its total 
failure, undoubtedly shortened his life. He was the 
most notable of the disappearing type of Labour members 
who learned to speak in the pulpits of village chapels 
and never so completely shed their Liberalism as to 


commit themselves without reservation to ‘the 
nationalisation of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange.” : 

** * # Ce 


M. Laval’s Middle Course 


Stimulated by the fact that the Radical-Socialist 
Congress was about to meet, and encouraged by the 
results of the Senatorial elections, which demonstrated 
no general dissatisfaction with the Government’s policy, 
M. Laval, on Tuesday, let it be known that the Govern- 
ment was preparing a Bill designed to curb the lawless 
activities (as distinguished from the legitimate activities) 
of the Fascist Leagues, notably Col. de la Rocque’s 
Croix de Feu. It is never easy to decide when to ignore 
bodies like ‘‘ the Leagues”? and when to take action 
against them, but it is clear that for the Government to 
countenance longer the semi-military demonstrations by 
which the public order of Paris and other cities has 
repeatedly been jeopardised would be an open confession 
of weakness that would make an attempted coup d'état 
an imminent probability. The effect of M. Laval’s 
action will be to assuage the rising dissatisfaction of the 
Left-wing section of the Government’s supporters, whose 
discontents are further alleviated by the Government’s 


reply to Britain regarding mutual support under 
Article XVI of the Covenant. So far as the Senate 


clections showed any change at all it was towards the Left, 
and the Premier may now be expected to resist with a 
little more resolution the temptation to lean on the 
Right. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Programme 

Mr. Lloyd George’s “ Council of Action for P 
Reconstruction ” has issued two booklets this y 
The first, dealing with the peace problem, is strongl = 
League of Nations in its policy, and urges that the Co » 
ment should propose a five-years’ armaments 
non-aggression pact and invite other countries to ¢ 
operate in plans for economic peace. Most of these : 
posals are intrinsically sound, but to call for new ole 4 
of non-aggression only throws doubt on the validity 
existing pledges. The reconstruction programme ! 
that with which Mr. Lloyd George has already a 
us well acquainted. It has much in common wih 
that recently put forward by a group of independen: 
thinkers in The Neat Five Years. There is nothing jy 
it which could not be subscribed to by persons of any 
party, Conservatives included, who believe that a lange. 
seale frontal attack ought to be made without delay oy 
the evil of trade-depression and unemployment, By 
any extra stimulus applied at this moment from 
responsible quarter is all to the good, 

* * * * 

Germany and the League 

Germany’s exit from the League of Nations jig sine 
Monday an accomplished fact, for on that day the 
two-years’ notice of resignation which she gave in 1933 
expired. Her departure has long been discounted, anj 
creates no new situation. Indeed in some respects ther 
is less antagonism between Berlin and Geneva. thay 
there was a year ago. Germany has made a_ good 
impression in League circles by her payment of all he 
dues to the League at a time when foreign currency js 
very scarce, and in certain circles, at any rate, in Berlin 
the firmness of the League in its handling of the Abys. 
sinian dispute has evoked almost appreciative comment, 


eace and 


OVE. 
truce and 


any 

















There is no prospect of Germany’s early return to League. 
membership, but Herr Hitler has always been eareful to 
explain that under certain conditions her seat at Geneva 
might again be filled. One of the conditions, quite 
certainly, is that the League should show itself capable 
of functioning effectively. Some of the average German's 
professed contempt for the League in the last year or s 
Was an assumed pose. So far as it was genuine itis 
beginning to be dissipated in the face of the League's 
demeanour in a crisis. That is a necessary first step 
towards the resumption of closer relations. 
me * % a 

Our Congested Roads 

The road traffic census carried out by the’ Automobile 
Association last month raises serious problems which, 
unless they are firmly grasped in time, will become much 
more serious. The total number of vehicles cnumerated 
during the week at certain fixed points in 1931 was 
2,645,881; that in 1935 was 4,336,669. This striking 
increase in the numbers checked is much greater pro- 
portionately than the increase in the actual number of 
‘ars registered, which means that every car-owner is 
using his car a great deal more than he did. The Secre- 
tary of the Automobile Association, indeed, states rather 
surprisingly that “the use of the roads by modem 
traffic is growing ten times faster than the corresponding 
expansion in the number of motor vehicles registered.’ 
However that may be, what matters is the volume of 
traffic, and it is perfectly clear that that is increasing 
far more rapidly than the capacity of the roads to carry 
it. Road construction figures in most schemes devised 
for the reduction of unemployment. Actually an 
extensive road programme is essential for its own sake 
alone, regardless of the effect it may have on the labour 
market, but it is obvious that at a time when every 
sound schenie for absorbing labour should be explored, 
road-construction must share the first place with housing. 
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A Political Coincidence 
when the Unemployment Insurance Bill 


At the time — 
inder consideration there was much criticism of the 


ras U : ~ ‘ ° 
voallnets of children’s allowances to those in receipt of 
mé F 

: employment insurance benefit. It may seem an 
ul h 


extraordinarily timely gift of Providence that ‘it should 
enable the Government to lay a proposal for increasing 
the allowance from 2s. to 3s. a week before Parliament 
in the last days of its existence just before the General 
Election. The Minister of Labour has, however, an 
explanation of this fortunate occurrence. The Statutory 
Committee made the recommendation, he informs us, 
pst July, and this, with the Minister's proposals, 
has to be laid before Parliament either within two 
months or as soon as possible after it meets. The Govern- 
ment has improved on the recommendation by making 
the increase available in cases excepted by the Statutory 
Committee. Meantime a similar question of still greater 
importance still remains unsettled ~ that of the Regula- 
tions governing public assistance. Were we not told 
(unofticially, it is true) that there could not be a General 
Election until the revised Regulations had been approved 
and issued ? 
* * * * 

Railwaymen’s Wages 

Though the machinery for settling wages claims for 
the railwaymen broke down last year, and there has 
been dissatisfaction among the men, none the less the 
relations between the companies and their employees 
might well be held up as an example to the coal industry. 
A provisional agreement was arrived at in the August 
of last year under which part of the wage-cuts were 
restored; and in the mean time improved machinery 
has been devised, and is now being put in operation 
to deal: with the further demands of the unions. In 
spite of discontent about the wage-cuts, negotiations 
last year. and this have been carried on in a manner 
which makes for peace. Unlike the coal-owners, who 
refuse to negotiate nationally, representatives of all the 
railways met representatives of the three unions who 
act for the men throughout the country. Each side is 
in the habit of taking the other into its confidence. 
The position is not simple, because the railways had 
been depressed long before the “ cuts’ were made in 
1931, and that year is therefore from their point of view 
not a true starting-point. But there is not much doubt 
but that the machinery, which permits of joint discussion 
in the first place and provides for recourse toa disinterested 
tribunal in the second, will enable agreement to be 
reached, 

* * * S 

Euthanasia 

The case of the London typist who admitted that she 
had given medinal to her mother, suffering agony from a 
disease believed to be incurable, in the hope that she 
would put her out of her pain, and was found Not Guilty 
by the jury, raises important considerations. It is clear 
enough that in the case of a person who is suffering from 
a fatal illness, which must cause death, modern public 
opinion docs not think it wrong that death should be 
hastened to avoid prolonged agony. But who is to decide 
in such a case? A sick person, as Mr. Justice Goddard 
pointed out. might be put into unmerited danger if the 
decision rested with a relation or friend. If it is to 
be made legal in certain circumstances to expedite 
death for the sake of mercy, the circumstances must be 
legally defined and ample safeguards provided. Just 
what procedure on the part of a doctor or doctors acting 
inthe interests of humanity should be laid down would be 
4 matter for searching expert inquiry. But it is not 
desirable to have no lawful solution of a problem which, 
unsolved, may tempt humane persons to action which in 
the eyes of the law is a crime. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The great 
debate on foreign affairs, which is the prelude to an 
election which is likely to be fought with much heat 
and bitterness, began with an exchange of courtesies 
between Mr. Baldwin and Major Attlee that could only 
happen in England. The Prime Minister congratulated 
the leader of the Opposition on his new post, and as 
one who knew all the difficultics of Party leadership 
assured Major Attlee of his sympathy and understanding 
when he was involved in similar trouble. Major Attlee 
acquitted himself well in his cross-examination of the 
Government at question-time, and gave a new impression 
of fire and spirit to the Opposition. There was some 
surprise at first that Mr. Lansbury was not present, 
until he was discovered on a back bench, which also 
contained Sir Stafford Cripps. It is clear that the 
change of leadership is more than that of name, and 
that the Labour pacifists are very literally to take a 
back seat, at any rate for the immediate future. 

* * * * 

For the debate itself the House was crowded from 
floor to gallery as if for a Budget day. Yet, as so often 
happens in the House of Commons when a debate is 
heralded beforehand as “* momentous and _ historic,” it 
was in reality rather a dull affair. Sir Samuel Hoare is 
not, on ordinary occasions, an exciting speaker, and this 
time he was clearly at pains to key down the debate to 
the lowest possible level. He read for over an hour 
from typewritten sheets in a slow monotonous voice that 
had the effect of producing a general drowsiness. But 
the speech won general approval. Government sup- 
porters not unnaturally had their eyes on their con- 
stituencies as well as on Abyssinia, and they felt that 
Sir Samuel had said nothing that would either justify the 
accusation that the Government was weakening in its 
support of the Covenant, or expose them to the 
charge that they were war-mongering. It is this latter 
line of attack that the Government candidates most 
dread. Mr. Herbert Morrison’s recent statement that a 
“vote for a Tory is a vote for war” is regarded as an 
alarming indication that the infamous of the 
Fulham by-election may be repeated at the General 
Election. Major Attlee, however, made no attempt to 
raise the issue, but contented himself with a knockabout 
attack on the dilatoriness of the Government, which, 
though not particularly impressive, was quite legitimate 

* * * * 


tactics 


The debate on the next afternoon afforded a first-class 
Parliamentary field-day. Mr. Baldwin was in great 
fighting form, though he seemed a little disturbed by the 
laughter that greeted his extremely ingenious defence of 
November as being the only possible month in which a 
General Election could take place. He was followed by 
Mr. Isaac Foot, with a very effective plea for the preserva- 
tion of Liberalism as an independent force in British 
politics. Mr. Amery came next with a long and rather 
laboured defence of the anti-League point of view. It is 
a pity that he does not speak as well as he writes, but 
many of his quotations from the speeches of members of 
the Government who have hedged their support of the 
League inthe past with careful reservations were damaging, 
and will undoubtedly prove very useful ammunition to 
the Opposition at the election. The speech of the day 
was that of Mr. Lloyd George. He had not much material 
but he used it with consummate artistry. By a series of 
questions he created most cleverly an atmosphere of 
suspicion of the Government’s motives in their conciliatory 
attitude towards Italy, and made tremendous play with 
their statement that there was now a “ lull” in foreign 
affairs. Mr. Anthony Eden had to face his biggest Parlia- 
mentary test when he rose to reply immediately after Mr, 
Lloyd George had sat down, but he stood up to it well. 
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N Saturday fifty nations at Geneva agreed on habitually the path of quiet reason, and he is to} ve ; ‘ 
the imposition on Italy of a sanction which, commended for it. Of any attempt to asi ; vi 
if conscientiously carried out, is calculated to involve Mussolini in the language of a Mussolini he t 4 sich 
the offending country in serious difficulties, a ban on tunately incapable. But at the moment of all marcy in trit 
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all imports of Italian origin. The sanction is not when a demonstration of conviction and tenacity 
immediately operative. The States were given ten called for Sir Samuel permitted himself something 
days to consider the matter, and on October 31st— . dangerously like an apologetic note. The Britis 
next Thursday—they are to decide when simultaneous Government has nothing to apologise for, least of al 
application of the sanction is to begin. The same for the leadership it has had the courage to assum, 
procedure is being followed regarding the ban on the — at Geneva. The need for apology would only je 
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export to Italy of certain key-products of military if the Government should suddenly renounce ity have 
importance. In the interval trains of lorries are said leadership and slacken in carrying through what ig shelv 
to be racing across France rushing in supplies of the has so well begun. This, it must be repeated, is thf one 
prohibited goods before the supply is cut off. That, critical moment, and the omens are not all that pros| 
no doubt, is inevitable, but it provides an obvious could be wished. M. Laval, after a good deal have 
reason why, when the Co-ordinating Committee beating about the bush, has given this country the thos 
meets again at Geneva on Thursday, it should decide assurance it wanted about support in the Medite. that 
on immediate action. To impose sanctions in them- ranean in case of need. But all the indications ap situs 
selves by no means as drastic as they might be (the — still that M. Laval is more concerned about makiny wou 
export of petrol, for example, is not prohibited), and sanctions against Italy innocuous than about making imp! 
then leave time for their purpose to be comfortably | them effective. fore 
frustrated, would be sheer stultification. Is there any tendency in that direction here? in 1 
There is no reason to assume that that will happen. Sir Samuel Hoare’s carefully chosen words are yo was 
The League machinery has so far worked with completely reassuring. His speech was quite as tha' 
remarkable efficiency, and if Governments carry phatiec about the sanctions we should not invok the 
out with loyalty the undertakings their representa- as about those we should. He scathingly condemne) nin 
tives have given at Geneva, then League sanctions the proposal that Italy’s communications wit) ah 
will soon be operating as they were always meant Africa should be cut by League action. We could as 
to operate. Yet it is undeniable that ground for not do that alone (no responsible person has eve } 
anxiety exists. The critical point in the sanctions suggested that we should) and since no one woul be 
issue has now been reached. At Geneva the case join us in doing it the idea was ipso facto ruled out, not 
against Italy presented itself with overwhelming Yet in the same breath Sir Samuel Hoare stated that an 
force. The Covenant metaphorically stares at every no military measures had been discussed. Are they int 
delegate from the walls of every conference-chamber never in any circumstances to be discussed ? If the mé 
and committee room. The predominant concern choice seemed to lie between the defeat of the League ha 
there is to carry out the Treaty which the States and the defeat of Italy by the use of some such measure we 
have signed. In the States themselves, when the as blockade, would the British Government lead in it 
delegates get home, they are apt to find that the chief advocating surrender? It is not hot-headed zealots pr 
concern is to avoid the sacrifices the sanctions may who have urged that in the last resort the strongest th 
entail and the political complications they may measures may be necessary. The Archbishop of C0 
involve. And the future of the League may hang on Canterbury and Sir Austen Chamberlain are not it 
the decision taken in the next few days in every notorious firebrands. is 
country between those conflicting impulses. The fundamental fact is that the League of Nations, n 
What is to be the decision of this country in par- largely under this country’s leadership, has gone 0} 
ticular? Is it the aim of the Government at this much too far—and rightly—to draw back nov, r 
critical moment to do the maximum or the minimum And the laudable desire to leave every door open for tl 
consistent with its signature of the Covenant? an honourable settlement can never justify the weak p 
In that question there is no implied criticism of the acceptance of a dishonourable settlement. — The li 
Government. On the contrary, its record at Geneva League has embarked on a stern enterprise, and 
in the past two months is beyond reproach. But nothing is gained by seeking to disguise or mitigat I 
what matters today is the immediate future rather its sternness. Conciliatory language, moreover, has I 
than the immediate past, and if any criticism is to its limits. Italy, it is quite true, is an old friend and { 
be made of the weighty speech delivered by Sir an old ally. But the essential fact about Italy today ‘ 
Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons on Tuesday is that she has broken treaty after treaty, that she { 
it is that he devoted too much time to defending has refused to employ the methods of settlement she ] 


a policy which needed no defence, and too little to promised to employ, that she has committed an act 
facing the problems that will confront this country of utterly unjustified aggression—as the judgement 
and the League if the action to which both are of 52 nations has testified—on a defenceless neigh- 
already committed is allowed to fail. bour for purposes of lawless aggrandisement. 
There is some ground for the criticism that the In the face of that the League has with profound 
Foreign Secretary’s speech was not conspicuous for reluctance taken the action its members had _ pledged 
such robustness as was exhibited in his historic themselves to take when they signed the Covenant. 
utterance at Geneva. Sir Samucl Hoare pursues By so doing they have, under moral compulsiol 
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aged in a conflict in which victory is indubitably 
r yn power if they unitedly exert: that power, but 
i defeat and downfall-of the League is inevitable if 
they weaken in their resolution. The main purpose 
< to end the war, but it must be ended on terms 
ghich will show that injustice has not been allowed 
totriumph. It is right to use toward Signor Mussolini 


the language of conciliation, but not the language of 
condonation. It is right to scize the first opportunity 
of peace, but not at the expense of the victim of 
aggression. Meanwhile, everything possible must be 
done to make economic sanctions effective, but it 
is folly to assure Signor Mussolini that in no circum- 


stances will the League go further than that. 


DANGER IN THE COAL-FIELDS 


T js a tragic fact in the nation’s dealings with the 
mining industry that the experiences of the past 
have been again and again forgotten, and the problem 
shelved, till the Government and the people wake up 
one day to find themselves confronted with the 
prospect of another disastrous stoppage. It might 
have been a matter of mathematical calculation for 
those whose business it is to watch the coal industry 
that, unless steps were taken in time to remedy the 
situation, the first general improvement in trade 
would find the miners, who do not share the general 
improvement, determined to assert themselves by 
foree of the strike. There were precedents enough 
in 1925 to inform the Government that the situation 
was dangerous ; but it was not till the eleventh hour 
that it bought a respite of nine months by appointing 
the Royal Commission; and it was not till those 
nine months were nearly exhausted that it turned in 
a hurry to deal with the situation—too late to stop 
a stoppage which ended in a General Strike. 

No one expected that the settlement of 1926 would 
be a lasting settlement. It was a settlement made, 
not by genuine consent, but through the exhaustion 
and defeat of the men. Every reasonable and dis- 
interested person knew that there could be no per- 
manent solution, giving men engaged in a hard and 
hazardous occupation a decent living, unless there 
was a reorganisation of the industry such as to make 
it economic in operation and enable it to sell its 
products advantageously. This was so well known 
that the Labour Government of 1929-1931 obviously 
could not ignore the situation, and did so far deal with 
it as to pass an Act, and set up a Coal Mines Reorgan- 
isation Committee—which exists to this day, but has 
not received the backing necessary to get over the 
opposition of obstructive coal-owners. Because the 
root causes of the trouble have been utterly neglected 
the industry is still demoralised and incapable of 
paying wages that afford a tolerable standard of 
living to the workers and their families. 

It is in these circumstances that the Mineworkers’ 
Federation, the official organisation representing the 
miners throughout Great Britain, are making a demand 
for an advance in wages of 2s. per shift for adults 
and 1s. for youths. But to whom are they to present 
their demands ? To the owners who belong to the 
Mining Association of Great Britain? That body 
denies that it has the power to act for the owners 
as a whole, who are organised in districts only, and 
refuse to negotiate nationally; and indeed their 
representative in one of the districts, South Wales, 
is in a position to point to a district agreement 
which has still two vears to run. In view of these 
facts the executive of the Federation has approached 
the Government and asked for its intervention. But 


not before it has taken steps to arm itself with 
plenary powers. A delegate conference which met 
in London last Friday resolved to take a ballot vote 
of the men in the coal-fields with a view to empowering 
their representatives to enforce the claim for a wage 
advance—that means, authorising them to call a 
strike if negotiations fail. Anyone acquainted with 
the temper of the men knows how they will vote. If 
some satisfactory result cannot be obtained by 
negotiation, either with the ceal-owners or through 
the Government, there will be a stoppage of work 
on every coal-field in Great Britain. 

There are rights and wrongs, duties and responsi- 
bilities on both sides. It is easy to charge the South 
Wales miners, so far as they are concerned, with 


attempting through the Federation to break 
away from an agreement made only a year ago; 
though the men of that area may naturally 


retort that there has been extreme provocation from 
some of the owners in the attempt to import non- 
Federation labour. It is also necessary to point out 
that, whilst it is admitted that most of the miners 
are poorly paid, it is impossible to take out of the 
industry what it has not got; an increase of wages 
to the extent of 2s. a day is probably out of the 
question—as things are under present conditions, 
It is also necessary to point out very insistently 
that, however bad a stoppage would be for the 
owners and for the nation as a whole, it would be 
worst of all for the miners themselves. In South 
Wales it might be more than a temporary disaster— 
it might permanently put out of action half the 
mines in the district. It is therefore a duty which 
the Executive owe to their union to seek to arrive 
at a peaceful settlement. 

But this cannot be achieved without the inter- 
vention of the Government. This is no_ private 
industrial dispute. The conditions under which the 
industry works are governed at innumerable points 
by Acts of Parliament, and ought to be governed 
more than they are by the Coal Mines Act of 1930. 
Moreover, the issue is a national issue. Not only 
does it concern directly the employment of nearly 
a million men, but also all the industries which depend 
on the use of coal; and the balance of our foreign 
trade largely depends on coal exports. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, and Parliament cannot wash their 
hands of this matter. It is the duty of the Mines 
Department not only to mediate but, if necessary, to 
exercise its authority. 

What, then, are the first conditions of suecess ? 
First, that any factors which create gratuitously a 
sense of injustice in the minds of the men and cause 
needless friction should be removed. It is obviously 
difficult at this moment to offer a substantial increase 
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of wages. But at least the machinery should be 
created through which the body that represents all 
the miners of Britain can negotiate direct with a body 
representative of all the owners. For years there has 
been no more fertile cause of dissension than the 
obduracy with which the owners virtually refuse to 
recognise the national union by refusing to meet 
its representatives nationally.. This grievance, which 
has rankled long, ought to be removed. 

Secondly, if the industry cannot meet the demand 
for higher wages now, it ought to be subjected to 
such reorganisation as will enable it to pay higher 


HE first leader in The Times on Monday was a docu- 

ment of considerable interest to anyone who found 

it worth while to read between the lines. Here is one 
pertinent passage : 

‘*TIn some quarters an absurd attempt is being made to saddle 
Mr. Eden, both by praise and by blame, with the reputation of 
being a young man in a hurry, rushing along in front of reluctant 
col'eagues. This sort of comment is unfair and untrue, and appears 
at its worst in the fantastic suggestion that there is friction or 
incompatibility between the Foreign Secretary and the Minister for 
League Affairs. . . . It is just as far from the facts that he [Mr. 
Eden] should be made the bogey of certain newspapers which have 
just discovered weaknesses and dangers in the League, or which 
(more logically) have consistently attacked it from the beginning, 
as that the British Government should have become the bogey 
of the Italian press.” 

—and here another : 

‘** Another lesson is that the influence of Britain for peace has been 
weakened by the cries, largely originating in this country and 
eagerly repeated abroad, that her material defences are weak.” 
No one who had skimmed Mr. Garvin’s three columns of 
picturesque vituperation on the previous day could doubt 
what the target for The Times’ thrusts was meant to be. 
The situation is a little odd. The principal owner of 
The Observer is understood to be Lord Astor, and the 
principal owner of The Times his brother, Major Astor. 
So far as is known, moreover, the two are at one in their 
approval of the Government’s action at Geneva. What 
is more, Lady Astor is about to present herself for 
re-election to the voters of the Sutton Division of Plymouth 
as a staunch supporter of the National Government, 
which Mr. Garvin is assailing with more violence than 
Lord Beaverbrook or Lord Rothermere. Altogether, as 
the man-in-the-street sometimes veraciously observes, 
it’s a strange world. 

* * * * 

There is a naive honesty about Lord Beaverbrook 
which makes his personality ten times more interesting 
than, say, Lord Rothermere’s. In his Politicians and 
the War he made no concealment of his chagrin at not 
being offered the Board of Trade in December, 1916, 
after all he had done to put Mr. Lloyd George in office. 
In reviewing Sir Austen Chamberlain’s book of memoirs 
the other day he paid an engaging testimony to Sir 
Austen’s integrity by describing how he had resisted his 
(Lord Beaverbrook’s) attempts to persuade him to act 
disloyally towards his party leader. Now, ina three-column 
manifesto in the Daily Express, he explains how he has 
written letters to “ innumerable ” ministers of religion, 
solicitors, doctors and journalists, expounding the isola- 
tionist faith and asking for their comments. The response 
was interesting. The ministers come down 6 to 1 in favour 
of the League of Nations ; most editors favour sanctions 
of some kind; the solicitors are 6 to 4 in favour of the 
Covenant ; only the doctors divide their patronage about 
equally between the League and isolationism. Lord 
Beaverbrook need not, of course, have told us any of this. 
But he has, and I like him for it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 
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wages in the future. At least the Coal Mine 
should be enforced and the powers of the Reorganis, 
tion Committee if necessary increased to enable ‘ 
to compel amalgamations where owncrs Will not 
voluntarily adopt them. Measures ought to % 
promised which will ensure better marketing Schemes 
and the avoidance of waste through costly distri, 
tion. The main thing at the moment is that the 
Government should frankly admit that the men have 
real grievances, and should give an undertaking tha 
it will direct its policy to removing the causes by legis 
lation if they cannot be removed by agreement, ° 
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Mr. Henderson was always, I think, rather undervalued 
by the average observer of political life in this country. 
Mr. Lloyd George—and on this point there could hy 
no shrewder judge—has described the former Secretary 
of the Labour Party in print as “ the greatest politicg| 
organiser of his day,” and he has said the same thing 
even more emphatically in private conversation, . 4 
man who can earn that tribute might have gone far jy 
business life if he had chosen to concern himself with 
making money. Very little, moreover, separated Mp. 
Henderson from the distinction of being the first Labour 
Prime Minister of this country. His resignation from 
the Cabinet after the “ door-mat ” incident of 1917~ 
in regard to which Henderson’s case, as he explained it 
to me at the time, has never, I think, been adequately 
put—testored him to as strong a position as hé had 
ever held in his own party, while Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’ 
pacifism had alienated much of the trade union section 
of the movement. If he had chosen to work for the 
chief position he could pretty certainly have gained and 
kept it, in which case he, not MacDonald, would have 
been called on to form a Government in 1923. But 
Henderson set higher store on laying the foundations of 
victory than on personally enjoying the fruits of it, and 
he deliberately stuck to his post as organiser. He was 
undoubtedly right on personal as well as private grounds, 
for he was not adequately equipped for the arduous 
task of leadership of the House of Commons, 

2 * * * 
































To every Ulsterman Lord Carson will always be as 
great a politician as he was an advocate, which is saying 
a very great deal. On that the dispassionate verdict of 
history must one day be rendered. It is too soon yet. 
Where loyalties are in conflict ultimate values are hard 
to assess. Of Carson’s passionate loyalty to Ulster 
there never has been and never could be question. Of 
his title to give it precedence over other and _ larger 
loyalties there is much more room for discussion.’ The 
connivance of a former Law Officer of the Crown ina 
gun-running achievement designed to supply Ulster 
with arms to be used in a civil war was not a trifling 
matter. And the belief that that civil war; fomented 
as much by Carson as by anyone, was on the point of 
breaking out was notoriously a factor in Germany's 
decision to take the fatal plunge. All that, of course, 
was forgotten when the War itself broke out. Carson 
took oflice in the Lloyd George Cabinet of December, 
1916, though his personality had been one of the chief 
complications in the negotiations that preceded its 
formation, but executive work was not his forte. He 
will live in memory as one of the great advocates of the 
English Bar, and the highest testimony to his personality 
is the regard in which a man so fundamentally a fightet 
was held by foes as well as friends, 
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HE death of Arthur Henderson has brought to a 
close a life full of achievement in public service. 
For thirty years he has been an outstanding figure among 
that new class of political leaders who owe little to 
pirth or early advantages, but who, by force of personal 
character, have made their way to positions of eminence 
and influence in the national life. The national crisis 
of 1981 severed thirty years of intimate political and 
Parliamentary 2ssociation between him and myself. 
But today I want to forget that regrettable separation, 
and to remember him as an old friend and colleague 
with whom I fought side by side, through long years, 
jn our common cause, 

[ first met Arthur Henderson. at the annual con- 
ference of the Labour Party at Newcastle in 1903. At 
that time he was quite unknown in the political Labour 
movement. Ife was the delegate to that Conference 
of the Ironfounders’ Society, a trade union which was 
affiliated to the Labour Party. But he was then well- 
known in the North-East as an active trade union leader 
and an ardent worker in the Liberal Party. His 
prominence in the public life of Newcastle may be 
judged from the fact that, twelve years before his first 
appearance at a Labour Party Conference, he had been 
invited to become a Liberal candidate for Newcastle 
asa colleague of John Morley. But the wealthy Liberals 
of Newcastle resented the intrusion of a working man 
and the candidature was not pursued. Some time after 
this he left his work in the foundry and took the position 
of Liberal agent in the Barnard Castle Division of 
Durham. He then removed to Darlington, where he 
entered municipal politics, became a member of the 
local council, and eventually Mayor of the borough. 

I well remember his only speech at his first Labour 
Conference. It showed his interest in the importance 
of organisation in building up a_ political party. Tle 
moved a resolution to increase the amount of the annual 
contributions of the affiliated societies to the central 
fund of the Labour Party. At that time the annual 
contribution was a penny per head of the affiliated 
membership. Henderson proposed to increase it to 
threepence. The trade unions at that time did not 
share Mr. Henderson’s view of a sound financial basis 
for political organisation, and his resolution was rejected. 
No one in the conference dreamt that this impetuous 
young man was destined to be the architect of the 
organisation of the Labour Party. Within a few months 
of this incident a by-election took place in the Barnard 
Castle division, and Henderson was put forward by 
his trade union as a Labour candidate. He was successful; 
and he jumped at once into a position of prominence 
in the Labour Party. 

Unlike many of the prominent leaders of the Labour 
Party, Mr. Henderson did not come into the Labour 
Party through a conversion to Socialism. It was years 
after his return to Parliament before he joined a Socialist 
society. He was never a member of the Independent 
Labour Party, which in those days was the militant force 
for Labour and Socialist propaganda. At the time he 
entered Parliament there were only four other members 

of the Labour Party in the House—Will Crooks, David 
Shackleton, Keir Hardie, and Richard Bell. The small- 
ness of the number naturally gave prominence to all the 
members of the party. At the General Election two years 
later Labour returned twenty-nine members. Henderson 
had already established a reputation for his organising 
capacity. He pressed upon the new members the im- 
portance of party loyalty, and the need for the team- 
spirit in Parliamentary work. 


ARTHUR HENDERSON 


By VISCOUNT SNOWDEN 


The inexperienced new members recognised that Mr. 
Henderson was just the man to be made Chief Whip of 
the group. To this post he was appointed. It was a 
difficult job for many reasons. The group was undisci- 
plined, wayward, and slack in Parliamentary attendance. 
Another difficulty made Henderson’s task more re- 
sponsible. Keir Hardie, who was Chairman of the 
group, refused to have any direct negotiations with the 
leaders of the Liberal Party, and left Henderson to 
carry these through. Knowing as I did the difficulties 
of Henderson’s work, I was filled with admiration at the 
patience, tact and toleration he showed. I am sure that 
only his realisation of the importance of the work kept 
chim at the job. 

When Keir Hardie gave up the Chairmanship of the 
Parliamentary Party Henderson was elected to the 
position. He held this office for two years. He was not 
an outstanding success in the post. I have often won- 
dered why he was not more effective in the House of 
Commons. In the Labour Party Conferences he was a 
powerful and effective debater. Often I have seen him 
turn a debate against a strong opposition by the strength 
of his argument and the sledge-hammer force of his blows, 

When Ramsay MacDonald became Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Party in 1911 he vacated the office of 
Secretary of the National Party, a position he had held 
from its formation. Henderson was appointed to this 
position. This gave him the opening to employ his 
great gifts as an organiser. The work was highly congenial 
to him, and for 20 years he held that post, enjoying to the 
full the confidence of the party. It is his success in this 
post which, I think, will be his most enduring monument. 
Under his skilful guidance the machinery of the Labour 
Party has been brought to a state of efficiency which 
is the envy of other political parties. Local Labour 
Parties have been established in practically every con- 
stituency in the country, and these are maintained largely 
on a self-supporting basis. Henderson was a strong believer 
in the Socialist-Trade Union alliance. It was a favourite 
saying of his ‘“* We must carry the Trade Unions with us.” 
He was not blind to the main source of the funds of the 
central Labour Party. As a trade unionist himself, with a 
long record of trade-union service, he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the trade union membership of the Labour 
Party in a high degree. 

There is no need for me to go through the record of 
Henderson’s public services in two Coalition Governments 
and in two Labour Governments, and his more recent 
strenuous, though unfortunately futile, efforts as President 
of the Disarmament Conference. All this is still general 
knowledge. It is rather for me to write of the man as I 
knew him. He was not a brilliant man. He had none 
of the arts of the popular demagogue. On the public 
platform he lacked inspiration and a forceful personality. 
His public speeches were unrelieved by a gleam of 
humour. I never remember him telling a funny story 
either in private or in a public speech. He was too 
serious-minded for that. 

His gifts were of a different order. He was seen at his 
best in council. He had a fund of common sense, and his 
judgement was usually sound. He never lost sight of 
great principles, and never sacrificed them to gain a 
temporary success, though always ready to accept a 
reasonable compromise which gave as much as was prac- 
ticable at the time. 

He was an agreeable colleague with whom to work, in 
spite of his fiery temper. His outbursts were sudden and 
subsided just as suddenly. I am sure he bore no malice. 
It was not in his nature. 
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He wasaman ofsimple tastes. Suecessneverspoiled him, life-work leaves a permanent influence on the fut 
He was not widely-read; and I doubt if he had many But Arthur Henderson's work in building up the la, 
interests outside his political work. He sometimes played Party and in giving its adherents self- contidenee in, 
a game of lawn tennis, and in his young days was an enthusi- future will last. It will last, if the Labour Party j in ‘. 
astic footballer. He retained an interest in the game up to 


future can raise up men of his integrity, loy alty, Feasoy 
DN. 
the last. He has now gone. There are few men whose  ableness, and untiring energy in working for a great ¢ 
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EUROPE AND BRITISH POLICY 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 












TOUR ofa dozen countries during the last few weeks, reading public of the continent is correctly inform 
originally undertaken to study Balkan problems as to our aims? That is a major problem in Great 
after a prolonged absence, afforded excellent —— Britain’s relations with Europe. 
for gauging Europe’s reactions to British policy at Genevi 
during the present crisis. 







We must recognise the fact that in more than hal? 


of Europe the Press is officially controlled. Editoy 
In most of the Balkan countries there are dailies in are no longer free agents. Their views are dictate 


French, while in Yugoslavia there are German papers, from above. Each le ading country has its Ministry 
but most of the news in these papers consists of reprints of Public “ Enlightenment ” to instruct the public jy 
from other journals and is usually twenty-four hours old. its outlook. The people of all countries obviously 
It was tantalising in a tram in Istanbul, in a café at Sofia at the moment Italy must be excluded from the survey 
or Athens to watch residents absorbed in reading the -~—are friendly to Great Britain, but the Press in lange 
flaming headlines of their local Press and not to understand — parts of Europe by no means retlects the views of the 
a word. Rumours were rife. At Athens we were told) man in the street. During the past summer the dis. 
Britain and Italy were at war! In Dubrovnik that King — interestedness of British policy has been misinterpreted 
George had cabled to the King of Italy hoping that there by the Press -in France, Germany, Poland, Austria 
would be no conflict between the two nations. Sometimes and elsewhere. Sometimes I almost wished _ the 
we would be lucky enough to get friendly inhabitants to © modern’ printing-press and = wireless had never been 
translate the startling headlines only to find they referred invented. Italian misrepresentation of British aims js 
to the views or anticipations of some correspondent at natural. Countries at war and in moments of crisis 
Rome, Geneva or Berlin with no sort of official basis. do not think clearly, but the attitude of the French 
Europe’s general attitude today is one of cynicism. Press, reflected in the extracts reprinted in the Balkay 
Contidence in humanity, in the League and in the good — capitals, was depressing. 
intentions of one’s neighbours seems to have vanished. In late July 
The idealism that swept over the continent in the immedi- 
ate post-War years is no more. In the early stages of the Italian friends admitted that they were surprised by 
Abyssinian crisis there was considerable distrust of British — the genuine devotion to the League of Nations they had 
foreign policy. Surprising as it may seem to Englishmen found in Great Britain, although they implied that it 
who have not crossed the Channel this summer, the altru- was comparatively easy for Great Britain, removed from 
istic nature of the present British policy was widely mis- the storm-centre Europe, to toy with Utopianism. 
understood. There are still apparently tens of thousands They said “* Europeans who have not studied British 
of continental Europeans who think that the British public opinion at first hand think that your devotion 
Foreign Office is inhabited by super-men—Machiavellis to the League is because you wish to preserve the status 
who understand to perfection every move in the political quo; John Bull’s appetite for territory is sated, and 
game. They look admiringly at Downing Street and wish he merely wishes to live at peace to enjoy his far-flung 
their own Ministries for Foreign Affairs were as possession while the Jand-hungry and raw-material-less 
competently staffed. nations look on enviously!” As I read articles in 
At Budapest station, just as T was leaving for Belgrade, the European Press in September to the effect that 
a government official rushed up and congratulated — British opposition to Italy’s forward move in Abyssinia 
me on “ Britain’s master coup.” I knew of no stroke was in reality due to Great Britain’s desire to control 
of genius recently performed in Downing Street ; during Lake Tsana and the Waters of the Nile and to her fear of 
the Simon régime priceless opportunities of guiding powerful Italian colonies on both sides of Egypt, I often 
Europe along the path of collective security had been thought of these Oxford discussions. 
thrown away. My friend was excited and waved a There is, however, 
eable in my face. “ This is splendid—you have done Despite the misconceptions of certain newspapers there 
Mussolini in the eyve—what a master-stroke—so like — isa genuine admiration for Great Britain in most countries. 
the British to work so quietly.” I was bewildered In almost every country I visited, especially in the 
till my friend read out the message aloud referring to Balkans, people expressed the fervent hope that Great 
the Rickett oil-concessions. When, on the following Britain would not withdraw from Europe. Curiously 
day. details of the British master-stroke appeared in enough it was in the Balkans that there was a real 
the Press some of the references to the nation of shop- appreciation of British leadership at Geneva. The only 
keepers were none too friendly. criticism I heard was in the form of questions why 
I rarely remember such a complete misconception had Great Britain not spoken thus strongly in support 
of the fundamentals of British foreign policy. The — of the collective system before. 
atmosphere did not improve till Sir Samuel Hoare One thing is certain. The moral leadership of Europe 
made his great speech at Geneva. And even after that is ours if we will but take it. The small nations are 
masterly exposé of British intentions it was depressing looking to us as never before. In Bulgaria, Greece and 
still to find in many quarters a misunderstanding of | elsewhere British Gladstonian Liberalism is gratefully 
our aims. Foreigners who visit England frequently remembered. Despite the Press there is a great volume 
recognise that Great Britain is perfectly sincere in her — of public opinion that hears in the words of Sir Samuel 
devotion to the League and that our goal is collective Hoare and Mr. Eden a note of hope for Europe, and 
security. How are we to ensure that the newspaper- _ believes it is the true voice of Britain, 






















, before I started on my wanderings, at an 
international conference at Oxford, German, French and 


















a brighter side to the picture. 
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THE GROUP MOVEMENT: A VALUATION—III 


By DR. NATHANIEL MICKLEM (Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford) 


T is becoming a commonplace that one of the most 
distinctive marks of the present age, one of whose 
notable features ina particular field is the Oxford Group 
Yovement, is the increasing secularisation of life. Over 
ost of What once was Christendom the Christian Church 
no longer enjoys even formal or conyentional recognition 
of its ancient claims from society as a whole. Much 
of contemporary society is frankly pagan. Not merely 
Christian doctrine but the Christian ethic is widely 
repudiated. For the Church the distinction between 
Home and Foreign Missions is. today little more than 
eographical, and the Christian community in many 
European countries finds itself in a position analogous 
toits status in what used to be called “the mission field.” 

In other davs the task of the Church was to recover 
«hack-sliders °; today it is to win the uninstructed, 
the antipathetic and the frankly contemptuous. The 
Church’s evangelistic task becomes of primary importance 
ut home even more directly than abroad. This task 
must be attempted along three lines which are distinct 
though they never can be wholly separated. 

There is, first. the method of apologetic. The Church’s 
message must be related to the thought of the age ; it 
must be shown to be not inconsistent with the rest of 
knowledge ; it must appear to offer a deeper and more 
satisfying answer to man’s age-old riddles than can any 


mm 


an 


other philosophy. 

Second, there is the method of evangelical preaching, 
the proclamation of the grace of God to sinful and desper- 
ate men. This method always involves an element of 
moral challenge and necessarily presupposes a theology, 
hut its primary appeal is neither to the head nor to the 
will, but to the heart. It assumes or manages to awaken 
a spiritual need which then it satisfies. 

Third is the way of moral challenge. which speaks 
directly and more or less exclusively to the conscience 
and the will. It sets before men the Figure of Jesus 
Christ and declares that they must be either for Him or 
against Him. Its appeal is primarily ethical; only in 
secondary ways is it rational or, in the narrower sense, 
evangelical, 

We cannot say that one of these methods is more 
important than the others: all are necessary, and 
ach, in so far as it is isolated from the others, is to that 
extent the less effective. 

It is in view of the Church’s new situation in the 
modern world and in view of the need for the Church to 
reach out to an alienated world along these three lines 
that we may not unfairly attempt to assess the significance 
*” which have taken to themselves the 


ee 


of these “* Groups 
name of Oxford. 

First, then, these Groups appreciate far more clearly 
than do Christians in general the present serious situation 
of the Church. They realise the paganism of society 
asa whole. and they have learnt not to take it for granted 
that even those who profess to be Christians are truly 
and sincerely such. These Groups represent the most 
spectacular and apparently most successful of the Church's 
evangelistic efforts in recent years. Their fearlessness, 
their confidence, their energy as well as their success 
have deeply impressed the Church as a whole and have 
quickened the hope and stirred the conscience of many 
who are not numbered with them. In certain circles 


and grades of society, which had seemed singularly proof 


against any evangelical appeal. the Groups have shown 
themselves the shock-troops of the Church. Their on- 


slaught, should it prove to be of permanent effect, is of 


the greatest significance. 


Their method is almost exclusively that of moral 
challenge. They bear witness to their own moral 
struggles and defeats and to the liberation, peace and 
joy that have come to them through “ surrender ” to the 
absolute ‘claims of Jesus Christ; they then call upon 
their hearers to be frank with themselves, to make the 
great surrender, and to enter into peace. It may be 
granted that here both a rational apologetic and an 
evangelical theology are implicit, but the primary appeal 
is to the will. 

Yet the Groups do more than merely evangelise in 
this sense. They offer their converts a certain discipline 
of the spiritual life and an absorbing task. The discipline 
consists in a devotional study of the Bible, in a prayerful 
waiting upon God for “ guidance,” and in what may be 

valled a mutual confessional within the Group. The 
task given is that of bringing others to surrender and 
thus to victory. 

It is easy to point to cases where the Groups have 
failed or even done harm, to point out crudities in their 
methods or statements, to indicate mistakes, negligencies 
and dangers. Only within limits is such criticism fair, 
for the Groups are young, and they are learning. If, on 
the other hand, one were to judge them by the ideal 
envisaged by their weightier leaders, there would be little 
or nothing to criticise. But none of us may escape from 
censure on the ground that his ideals are unexceptionable ! 

One may not reasonably depreciate a prize dog because it 
does not exemplify the good points of a horse. It would 
not be fair to make it a charge against the Groups that 
they have contributed nothing to Christian thought, 
were it not that extravagant claims are made on their 
behalf, and were it not frequently suggested that the ills 
of the Church and the problems of economic and political 
life would be immediately solved if we should all be 
content to “ join the Groups.” 

A wise friend once said to me that no man can be a 
true Protestant, unless first he have been a Catholic. 
With a similar pardonable brevity and exaggeration one 
might say that no man can be a good Christian who has 
not first been a good ** Grouper.” The Figure of Jesus 
Christ. “that strange Man upon His Cross,” challenges 
us and searches us. There is no advance for us, no entry 
into fuller life, no deliverance from impotence, fear and 
emptiness while we evade that challenge. There is, 
further, a guidance of God to be found by him who 
studies the Scriptures prayerfully, and there is a fellowship, 
a freedom, a gaiety about whole-hearted Christians which 
light up human life with the brighter tints of another 
world. These matters are so vital and fundamental that 
any movement which stands for them without hesitation 
or qualification may claim, so far, the warm support of 
all ‘Christian people. 

It is, however, the misfortune of those who see one truth 
with great clarity, especially when this truth has been too 
long neglected, that they are dazzled by the brightness of 
their single lamp and are blind to all other illumination. 
This, I think, is the truest, as it is the kindest, explana- 
tion of many of the mistakes and undue claims made by 
the Groups. There are many aspects of the Christian 
faith and of the Christian experience of which the Groups, 
taken as a whole, seem to have little realisation. An 


ineapacity to be * changed ” by them does not necessarily 
connote a refusal to face their moral challenge. 

It would be unfair to charge the Movement with the 
unguarded utterances of its less experienced protagonists, 
but, at the same time, criticisms of the Movement as a 
whole may be in place, though they would not lie against 
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its best exponents. I seem here to note a considerable 
difference between those in the Groups whom I may call 
revived Christians and those who are rather converted 
pagans. The serious insufticiencies of the Groups are 
naturally more apparent among the latter. 

Should Ibe more specific ?: The Provost of Queen’s, whose 
sense of humour seems (for the first time and sufficiently, as 
the Greeks would say) to have deserted him, compares the 
work of the Groups with the work of Martin Luther. I 
fear lest Luther would have met the Groups’ doctrine 
of Guidance with a general massacre. Much that is said 
at Group gatherings he would, I am sure, stigmatise as 





OW that the petrol fields around Kirkuk are paying 
annual royalties of one million pounds sterling, 
to be spent by the Iraq Government on capital works, 
the country is relying less on its two rivers, the Tigris 
and Euphrates, for a living. Yet lack of homogeneity 
is still as marked in Iraq as, for example, in Yugoslavia, 
both countries having been left with relics of the Ottoman 
invasion. In the bazaars of Mostar and Sarajevo Turkish 
is the current language and the fez the accepted head- 
dress and, as I have also observed on a recent visit to 
Mosul, the culture of that north Iraqi town is almost as 
Turkish as it is Arabic. The Mosul secondary school— 
there are only three others of equal standard in the 
country—was built at the end of the last century by an 
enlightened Turkish governor who was also an admirer 
of the progressive policy of that exceptional Turkish 
administrator, Midhat Pasha. But here today there is 
nothing suggestive of the old type of Ottoman school 
where the Koran was mumbled by rote and the pupils 
slowly learned to recognise printed characters—among 
Arab and Persian speaking peoples it is necessary to 
distinguish between those who read and understand and 
others who are able only to mouth words. Adequately 
equipped chemistry and physics laboratories have been 
installed and although the students are more _ partial 
towards literature and languages they are being encour- 
aged to take up sciénce as a preliminary to specialisation 
in that direction. Yet on the other side of the Tigris, 
a few hundred yards from the site of ancient Nineveh, 
is a beautifully laid-out public garden where ancient 
tradition prevails to the extent of dividing it in two—one 
half for the men, the other for veiled women who, com- 
pletely enveloped in black mantles, squat in the shade of 
the trees. 

Naturally Iraqi progressives, whose position, be it said, 
is both enhanced and assured in proportion as a nationalist 
consciousness develops among their countrymen, are 
doing all they can to unite the frayed strands of tribal 
life and the strange mixture of minorities which have 
acquired, as it were, grazing rights on land only lately 
enclosed. It is partly with this object that a Royal 
Tradah, issued by King Ghazi in June last, enforces the 
Iraqi National Defence Law by which every young man 
becomes liable for military service. In the towns con- 
scription has been openly welcomed, though how far 
popular demonstrations are the work of interested 
organisers, who have never found great difficulty in 
obtaining professional enthusiasts to hire out spontaneity 
at the first hint of a cause, it is difficult to say. At all 
events the beginning of 1936 will sce 30,000 twenty-one- 
year-olds under training and that is a fair proportion in a 
country of four million persons. 

Troubles in the middle Euphrates district during 
March and May of this year have, owing to the oppor- 
tunity they gave to proye the efficacy of an air-force, 


THE AWAKENING MIDDLE EAST: If. IRAQ 


By MICHAEL LANGLEY 
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sheer Pelagianism and as the formal denial of his Gos 
he would also find from time to time a confidence ye 
powers of human good intentions and a familiarity ris 
the counsels of the Most High that would stagger MS 
It is best to forget Luther when one weuld commend “A 
Groups. ee 
I could write more by way of anxious comment. T fea 
that much of the Groups’ work has been impermanent. 
I wish it were not so ; but some of it will endure. 


‘ : T hope 
and believe that the Movement, before it passes, 4 


will be 


used to bring many into the Kingdom and to quicken the 
whole Church, 


Jed Iraq to call for public subscriptions to increase the 
strength of her air-arm. An order for a squadron of 
twelve bombers, placed with a British firm in September 
1934, is being repeated. These machines are capable of 
180 miles per hour and, though built to carry heayy 
loads of bombs and machine guns, can climb to 10,00 
fect in seven and a half minutes. Meanwhile the local 
Press reports subscriptions to the fund : “ the inhabitants 
of Shahraban have collected I.D. 204 for the Acroplane 
Society.”>. One wonders if a further demand will be made 
on the public if the recent suggestions that a Navy be 
formed to protect Iraqi interests in the 
Gulf is approved by Yassin Pasha 
government. 

Financially the country is in a sound position and ean 
now develop schemes which it has never been her good 
fortune to be able to afford before. While the first royalties 
paid by the Iraq Petroleum Company came as a windfall 
in the immediate wake of the 1931 “ blizzard,” a five-year 
plan for the expenditure of this income has now been 
evolved. The budget, balanced at something under £4 
million sterling a year, leaves the £1 million oil-royalties 
to spare—the first six months of 1935 show a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure of £100,000. So a new bridge 
is to be erected in place of the pontoon construction which 
today spans the Tigris at Baghdad. Irrigation schemes 
are being devised and, as a preliminary to a road improve- 
ment programme which will give work to 10,000 men, 
a bitumen factory has been opened on the oilfield at 


Persian 
al-Hashimi’s 


. Quaiyarah. There is the prospect, too, of a much needed 


railway in the north of the country, for, whercas Turkey 
has left no crack for the entry of the concession hunter, 
Traq realises that her lack of iron and coal make her quite 
dependent on the foreigner in certain respects. So by 
linking up Baiji, already connected with Baghdad, with 
the isolated town of Mosul whence the Freneh railhead 
at Tel Kotchek is little more than 100 kilometres distant, 
the British company which has completed its agreement 
with the Iraq Government will realise the dream of the 
promoters of the Berlin-Baghdad line and the only 
break on the Boulogne-Basrah run will be the ferry crossing 
the Bosphorus. 

Iraq has more of these schemes afoot than ever before 
in her modern history. She is even beginning work on the 
construction of new dwelling-houses to replace the 
mud and straw shelters of the poorer quarters of towns 
and villages. To facilitate this and other projects the 
Government proposes to establish a national bank, 
utilising credit to finance works of general benefit rather 
than, say the individual enterprise of the Baghdadi 
Jew whose reputation as a merchant throughout the 
middle east will never put him at a loss in the matter 
of finding the means to conduct business. Indeed, it is 
to no small extent upon him that the success of Iraqi trade 
depends. 
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At the moment there is the date-harvest and the very 
large export crop from the 20 million date-palms of 
Mesopotamia. The trees have lately suffered from the 
Mann insect, a pest which the Government is attempting 
to exterminate. Then there is rice, grown in the easily 
flooded malarial areas north-west of Basrah. The cotton 
crop, such as it is, may find a future buyer in Turkey, 
now manufacturing her own piece-goods. Animal hides 
are an item very much in evidence to anyone who walks 
round the warchouse district of Baghdad. And, curious 
as it may seem, the durable sheep-intestines provide a 
valuable sausage-skin trade with Germany and the 
United States. 

It will be seen that Iraqi exports do not make a very 


formidable showing, but a tendency towards economic 


nationalism, with all its disadvantages, has not wholly 
deprived the country of its importance as a trade-route. 
Export of Persian carpets is conducted from Baghdad ; 
silver in its recent torrential outflow from Iran did 
not pass through the Iraq capital for nothing. Motor 
passenger-traffic is a considerable source of revenue 
and the dues paid by aeroplanes using the Baghdad 
airport are increasing. The country is certainly benefiting 
from her western contacts. But why the rather self- 
conscious morality campaign which has outlawed cabarets 
and dance bands after 11 p.m. and made it an offence for 
a man to accompany a woman, whether it be his wife or 
daughter, to a cinema entertainment in Baghdad ? 


THE SOUTH WALES VOLCANO 


By A. G. DICKSON 


EVERAL factors distinguish the present disturbance 
in South Wales from recent demonstrations in that 
district. Until the present the most frequent cause of 
unrest has been unemployment relief. In January this 
year, when processions of over 40,000 strong came into 
conflict with the police at Blaina and Nantyglo, it was 
to demand the restoration of the old rates of relief when 
the new Unemployment Assistance Board’s scales came 
into operation. On the present oceasion, however, an 
entirely new issue has been raised, namely, that of rival 
trade unions. The origin of this split has not been 
adequately explained in the Press. Until 1926 the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation was the sole organisation 
representing the interests of the miners. The constant 
strikes and lock-outs eventually led to the General 
Strike, and by this time there had arisen a nucleus of 
men who were determined to find work and security of 
employment at all costs, even if it meant, as it did, 
leaving the Federation. In this way the new Miners’ 
Industrial Union was formed, and it undeniably found 
favour with many colliery owners. It was, however, 
one thing to lend financial encouragement to this new 
union—another to insist, as some owners did, that all 
employees should accede to a certain amount being 
stopped out of their weekly wages by the management 
as subscription towards the Industrial Union. One 
does not have to spend very long in the Distressed Area 
to realise the really bitter choice that confronts the 
miner (if he is fortunate enough to be employed). On 
the one hand, allegiance to his Federation is probably 
the strongest principle ingrained in him; on the other 
hand, membership of the ‘“ blackleg ” union brings with 
it good positions near the best seams, and above all 
security of employment. 

The second most important characteristic of the latest 
demonstration has been the extreme ferocity with which 
it has been conducted. It has been the first occasion in 
the history of coal stoppages in this country that such 
drastic tactics have been adopted by the miners as 
staying down. ‘The colliers concerned realised that the 
novelty of these tactics would arouse greater interest in 
the country than an ordinary strike, but other reasons 
were undoubtedly actuating them besides. The mines 
manager at one colliery told me that this was the first 
occasion in sixteen years’ experience that he had failed 
to control his men in a lightning strike. “I can deal 
with them singly or in a crowd,” he said, ** but reasoning 
with dozens of men in the dark was more than I could 
manage.’ He went on to describe how, in an endeavour 
to persuade the men to tolerate the other union, he had 
given a survey of civilisation from Adam to the rise of 
Nonconformity, to show the necessity of allowing liberty 
of choice! It is not, however, only the management 


who have lost control in the present situation, but the 
Federation leaders themselves, and this fact is of no little 
importance. The Miners’ Federation used to be one of 
the most disciplined Trade Unions in the country, but 
the drop in membership, through increasing unemploy- 
ment, ‘‘ the interminable friction ” mentioned in a letter 
by Lord Davies, and lastly the inducements offered to 
join the Industrial Union, have all contributed to a 
lessening of respect for the Federation leaders. The 
more responsible leaders realise that their funds are so 
depleted as to make a prolonged strike impossible to 
maintain, especially in winter. They have come to 
appreciate, moreover, that a strike harms both parties 
in the long run. Finally, they appreciate that a local 
squabble over a rival union (which at the most does 
not number more than 2,000 in South Wales) is not 
likely to command much general sympathy in the 
country at this period. For this reason, should a strike 
of any magnitude occur, it will be on the question of a 
2s. increase per shift. In passing it may be observed 
that the owners’ contention that the industry cannot 
support a wage increase of this size is, on their side, 
correct. The miners’ representatives have yet to appre- 
ciate that they should turn their energies, not against 
the colliery owners, but the distributors. 

In the meantime feeling amongst the unemployed can 
only be described as ferocious. Not the least fierce are the 
womenfolk, who join in every demonstration. Antagonism 
to all forms of social work, be it government or voluntary, 
has been a characteristic which has distinguished South 
Wales from other special areas. The Welsh aptitude for 
thinking in abstracts has lent itself to the adoption of 
left-wing doctrines. The Gilbertian situation had been 
reached when the official Labour Party is stigmatised as 
reactionary, and the critical opposition parties are the I.L.P. 
and Communists. South Wales is shut in and isolated 
in a way in which the other special areas (with the excep- 
tion of the N.W. West of Cumberland) are not. The psy- 
chological reaction to this feeling of geographical and 
social isolation is undoubtedly profound. Of all districts 
South Wales was the only one at the last Election to 
return without change the Socialist representatives. But 
dissatisfaction with the results of Labour representation 
has lead to a drift further left. There are allegations that 
many town councils, hitherto the preserve of the Socialists, 
have indulged in nepotism. A current gibe is that the 
vehicles of one council should read : sen See 
District Councilt AND SONS.” Theantagonism to attempts 
at social work has been mentioned. For a long time the 
Government Training Centres and Reconditioning Camps 
were as good as boycotted, but this attitude is growing 
less hostile. One social worker started a scheme last year 
to build a communal swimming-bath with the labour of 
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unemployed men. It was arranged that tools and capital 
and plot of ground should be provided, and further that 
meals throughout the work should be supplied free. The 
men were giving their labour for a scheme purely socialist, 
and were moreover not forgoing their relief thereby. Yet 
only a score volunteered, whilst the vast majority of the 
unemployed sat round throwing stones and crying 
“blackleg.” When the bath was notwithstanding com- 
pleted, and offered to the local council (Labour) it was 
refused. The attitude of the men in these cases is ruth- 
lessly logical, once their premises are accepted. All 
attempts at social work are only patching up the decaying 
Capitalist system. Only by constantly demonstrating 
can concessions be wrung from the Government. The 
provincial nature of this Communism need not be empha- 
sised when it is remembered that one of the reasons for 
last week’s strike was that men from another valley had 
been employed at a certain pit. 

Not the least absorbing problem of a Distressed Area is 
the repercussion of years of unemployment upon religious 
feeling. Chapel-going is still strong in South Wales, but 


there are 1,900 





is the small Provencal town of S. 

electors. of whom I have the honour to be one. 
With a few quite remarkable exceptions—the clergy, 
visiting officials, big landlords or successful shopkeepers, 
in all some fifty 


**. . . Messieurs bien mis 

Sans nul doute amis 

Des Royer-Collard,”— 
all greet each other, the common people, with cheerful 
and democratic good humour. So did my ancestors, and 
so do I, under the plane trees of the Place or in the cafés, 
whether the *‘ Régence’ or ‘ Du Commerce,’ ‘ Henri IV’ 
or ‘de l'Industrie.2. The reader must recognise this 
richly coloured familiarity as an essential condition of 
our lives ; against the world crisis it gives the atmésphere 
of Provencal public life—which is precisely that of a 
comedy of Aristophanes. When the elections are near 
this characteristic becomes almost exaggerated. I must 
own that I have never made so many jokes, or heard so 
many, as in the last three weeks, that is, since the time 
when, the municipal elections drawing ‘near, we all began 
to feel, some with anger, some with joy, that the Republic 
was in danger. 

This is the second point of importance: here, eight 
hundred kilometres away from the Chamber, the great 
division of French politics is for or against the Republie— 
by which I mean the true, the dreamed-of Republic. 
The label “ republican’ has here come to cover less a 
doctrine than a way of thinking, feeling and hoping : 
almost a biological characteristic. Ordinarily, the political 
colour of a Provencal peasant is as much a matter of 
heredity as the colour of his hair. Exceptions are the 
subject of violent comment—* If his grandfather were 
here, he'd show how to vote, with a kick in the bottom.” 
This is the reality which lies behind the stability of the 
provincial vote. Usually, it not prevent the 
existence of shades of opinion. But at certain moments 
such minor questions are felt to be irrelevant, and there 
is a sharp division. 


does 


The issues which give rise to such divisions are here, as 
elsewhere, the three great questions of the distribution of 
wealth, the Army and the Church. I give them in what 
is here an ascending order of importance. Fundamentally, 
the first is not of importance. In a country without 
factory industry, and where land is more or less equally 


divided, without unbearable injustices, communism 


THE REPUBLIC IN DANGER 


By CHARLES MAURON 





SS 
many chapels have found the inducements of 
(full from noon to midnight) and of politic 
promising the millennium in our time too strone for the; 
congregations. The ministers cannot condone the fiers. 
terrorisation that gocs on (I have met more than one Pa 
who dares not go out at night), yet to condemn it is to = 
regarded as in alliance with ‘ blacklegs.” There is ps 
one epithet that can be applied to these unemployed 
disinherited. The Government has quietly let drop the 
whole business of the Unemployment Assistance Board, The 
appointment of Mr. Maleolm Stewart as Special Commis. 
sioner must be productive of something more than an 
annual report, for the economic problem has already been 
twice adequately surveyed in the last five years, 4 
statement made by the Welsh churches this spring on 
cluded with the words: ‘ Figures are cold and lifcless 
things. . . . In the meanwhile there is a growing army 
that is already menacing because it has no sense of re. 
sponsibility, and which, if organised, might and _ possibly 
will seriously threaten society and the State.” Those 
words were written by men who know. 
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would make little direct change. None the less, there 
exists in S—— a communist cell, and the Socialist Party, 
already with a strength of eighty active members, is the 
nucleus of some 500 electors. The reason is that, as one 
of them explained to me, “‘ today, if you want to call 
yourself a republican, you must be at least a Socialist.” 
The others compromise; the others try to efface the 
healthy fundamental distinction between the attitudes of 
respect and disrespect towards the powerful “ interests,” 
Pure republicanism is against wealth, because wealth is 
tyrannical ; such, quite simply, is the popular feeling. 
But the tyranny of finance and money power is only 
confusedly felt by the peasant proprietor. 

In fact, if not ia words, the army usually benefits from 
the same indifference; the “reds” detest military 
domination, but not seeing anything to be done against 
it, put up with it while grumbling, as they do with hail or 
frost. Pacifism only makes headway to the exact degree 
in which military pressure becomes evident, and a 
nuisance or obsession. The more I see of the common 
people, the more convinced I become that for them only 
the present counts. Under the plane trees of the Place one 
forgets about the army. 

The church, on the other hand, is there, present and 
immediate, and naturally becomes the centre of reaction. 
No manoeuvres could be more childishly ineffective in 
hiding this than Catholic Socialism or the excommunica- 
tion of the Action Francaise. It is notorious that at 
every election the “* whites ” are told at Mass how to vote. 
This year’s elections have been no exception ; for a whole 
week the Dominican missionaries have been preaching 
against Socialism. From less conspicuous, but no less 
reliable sources, the country has heard that the object of 
the anti-fascists is to blow up the steeple, smash the 
cross, and paint the churches red. The children coming 
away from the Groupe Catholique repeated through the 
streets, ‘‘ Here’s the good list, and here’s the bad list.” 
Finally, on the morning of the clections, Monsieur le Curé 
did not fail to tell his hearers that to abstain, or vote the 
wrong way, would be sins that God finds insufferable. 

From these details, piously reported, everyone realised 
that the fight would be a stiff one. In the market everyone 
left their vegetables and gathered into little groups. In 
vain you looked for a porter—there were no porters to be 
found. For a weigher? There were no weighers, no 
buyers, no sellers, Even the women—shades of Aristo- 
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«ince they cou e . 
accustomed to long days walking when out shooting, 


ring their plans for a secret mobilisation, a 
fal whip Up- * We must get so and so, and so and so ; 
a wo round by the mountain, and Pll meet you by the 
a Nothing like what must have been happening in 
Italy and Germany before the coming of Fascism ; no 
suet vet, even at heart. None the less, the ‘‘ state of 
‘unger of war” without being declared, is not so distant. 
the jokes have not stopped—perhaps they will never 
top—but the tension has increased. 

"The extreme parties are equally strong. As usual, it is 
foating vote of the centre that will decide which way 
“Ts X a real republican ? ’—that, in the 
vmyinces, is the question. An unheard-of event has 
‘ wurred, here and almost everywhere, which may hasten 
decision : about 300 Croix de Feu, for the most part 
j in ears from the neighbouring towns, held a 


jen, @ 
were prepé 


anal.” 


+he 


prought 
tec meeting at which questions and discussion were 
.d. When it was over they marched out in military 
fmation, earrying cudgels. Massed in a café some men 
cho had run up, too few to fight, but numerous enough 
ng, watched them pass. That was all. But it was 
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seg even the women formed a crowd. Uselessly, enough at S—— to make some moderates openly vote 
phanes ld not come into the sacred cafés, where “ red,”’ and to ensure that the night before the poll teams 


patrolled the town and guarded the anti-fascist posters. 
Such was the atmosphere of a small Provencal town 
before the 1935 elections : open laughter and secret pre- 
excitement, distrust, preparations and 
The first poll gave as an average 
municipality 


occupations, 
hidden groupings. 
result : lor the outgoing reactionary 
770 votes, for the republican anti-fascists’ union 710, for 
the communists 115. In accordance with party orders, no 
shouts grected the announcement of the figures. None 
the less, the contest had aroused such excitement that the 
number ef votes cast was 15 per cent. higher than in pre- 
For the second poll everyone expected an 
I knew some 


ceding years. 
explosion, a riot or a joke—possibly both. 
of the younger men could hardly keep their hands in their 
pockets. And I knew musicians who for evenings past 
had been silently fingering on the stops of cornets or 
clarinets the opening bars of the Internationale. But 
when, on May 12th, the republic triumphed at the second 
ballot, and the united the field, the 
expected riot became a country fair, with dances in 
the place, embracing and singing, a scene of general 


“reds”? swept 


rejoicing. 


PIG 


iy CG. C. Rm 


HEN you have been walking for a dozen miles in 
the dimness of enormous trees, whose high out- 
cropping roots have interrupted every second stride ; 
when the strong sweet smell of rotting vegetation, the 
heavy warmth of the humid air, the hardness of the 
path and its eternal twisting have joined with the dis- 
comfort of a rumpled, soaking shirt, a helmet labelled 
ith but made in truth of lead; when little runnels 
of sweat, bursting the dam of eyebrows, have been for 
hours the unlicensed lido of microscopic bees, tiny 
torturers dancing for ever a millimetre out of focus, it 
s pleasant to come suddenly upon the sunlit clearing 
here, against a green back-cloth of hillside splashed 
vith ivory-gleaming granite, nestles the rest-house of 
Abu Abam. 
For all the silver patchwork of its rafia thatch, the 
scars of red clay on its whitewashed walls ; for all that 
not with delphiniums 
id briar rose, but with paw-paw. pine-apple, guava 
ind orange-trees, it is of an English cottage that you 
think rather of the mud-and-wattle 
which the peripatetic District Oflicer is accustomed to 
spend his nights on tour. And by the time they have 
removed the small black cows, sprinkled fresh water 
ind grasses on the beaten floor, set out the camp furniture 
nd laid clean linen with blue china filled with smoking 
Gray, who 


its garden GLOWS hollvhocks, 


than cowshed in 


tea, the illusion is established and secure. 
ad joined me at the last halt, agreed that this was so, 
Fortunate, for if you must have a companion in wild 
places it is well to have one on whose complaisance over 
the smaller things you ean rely. 

After played Badminton on an 
ctangle impermanently scratched in the dust of the 
road that ran up from the village and out again into 


tea we irregular 


Y 


the forest. When the score was nine-all in the second 


AMA 
mill 


sixty or seventy very dirty men with bloodshot 
es, as naked as cold comfort made convenient, came 
tuning with long thin guns. Powder horns and little 

serval skin flapped in confusion at their 


Swiftly and purposefully they ran, engulfing 


satchels of 
Walsts, 
bray, stooping low to pass beneath the net, dodging 
le sapling posts, leaping the guy-ropes, obliterating 


He court. They swept by and were gone. A stale, 
mvisible fog of snuff and sweat and rancid oil hung 


COTTERELL 


for a moment in the air. A whisper—ckorox, ekorok ! 
—trembled about our astonished ears like the reucoule- 
ment of croupy looked the net and 
saw how Gray now gripped his racquet as if it had grown 
trigger, butt and foresight. for he was a man whose 
trigger-finger itched. Bewilderment stretched comically 
over the Edinburgh rock of his normally unruftled 
Then, while we stood pondering the portent, 
from the rest-house compound 


doves. I across 


dourness. 
Gray’s boy came out 
bearing his master’s shining Mannlicher and my ancient 


Jeffery. “ They go kill beef,” Yussuf prophesied. 
“ Beef? What beef?” demanded Gray. ‘ Na_ pig,” 
was the happy answer, “be him dey call so, ekorck.’ 


Yet it was not the phthisoz vical mistake of his execrable 
pidgin-English that amused Yussuf so much as a vision 
of the shape of things to come... . 

But by the time we had reached the forest the hunters 
had penetrated far into its mystery, and not a hint of 
their searching could we catch, nor any grunting cough 
from the little red beasts they sought. For a short while 
we followed what passed for a path and then, as darkness 
was not far away, and knowing that sounder of Pota- 
mocherus poreus would be pursued all night by those 
hungry yam-eaters, we decided to return, For some 
time we walked in silence. Is there not in any company 
of trees, whether it be the needle-carpeted stillness of 
Northern pines, the pheasant-haunted woods of some 
tame, fenced estate, the pagan, dwartish throng of an 
Ionian olive-grove, or the great the 
Kquator themselves, is there not a cloistral power that 
bids the human voice be dumb and mutes all Nature to 
Silence is here the law; to break the 
The shadow of the goat- 


rain-forests of 


an undertone ? 
first is to infringe the second. 
legged god, you would say, still dominates the sylvan 
world. But suddenly Gray, ignoring Pan, stopped in his 
stride and pointed out that we were lost. Absurd. The 
rest-house could not be a mile away. But the track we 
had been following with too little care came abruptly 
to an end; and with that unpleasant magic of the 
forest path, turned itself at once into dead leaves and 
broken brushwood behind us. It was now quite dark 
and we were certainly lost. Few 
Calm, quite calm, implores the mind. 
Gray fired two 


sensations are more 


disagreeable. 


Run, fool, run! cry the urgent feet. 
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shots. For us there was no echo, and when the mocking 
laughter of the toucans had died away the silence grew 
only more intense. And then, faint and seeming very far 
away, we heard the tapping of a knife. Someone was 
at work high above the ground, seeking the heart of a 
2alm. Blessing the thirst that drove man forth at dawn 


and dusk, calabash in hand, to drain the sap of 
E. Guineensis, we shouted. The tapping stopped at 
once. Low voices discussed our reality. Clearly we 
could be none but those devils who walk the forest by 
night and lure men to destruction. Our heads, in all 


probability, we carried loosely beneath our armpits. 
Certainly our feet turned backward on our shins. Lacking 
vocabulary, it was diflicult to explain that this was not 
the case. I listened for the breaking twig, the stealthy 
retreat of all our hopes. I was wrong. What impulse 
Crove our rescuer to overcome his natural fear, whether it 
Was mere curiosity or something nobler, there is no way 






THE SOWER 


By JAMES HANLEY 


HAD climbed the hill and was sitting looking down 

into the valley below me, conscious of two things, 
the death-like stillness around me, and my complete 
immunity from human contacts. Away across the 
mountains I knew there existed the desperate mass of 
life that symbolises the cities and towns of today. A 
March wind was blowing, but the sky was quite clear, 
Once a whole colony of rooks passed by cawing loudly. 
Below me were the brown lands, and here and there a 
farmstead. Then suddenly what looked to me like a 
scarecrow began to move. I stood up then and focused 
my attention upon it. Yes, this strange figure was walk- 
ing up and down a ploughed field. I began to descend. 
As I drew nearer I saw it was a man, but could not yet 
make out what he was doing in this field. At last I came 
to the field itself and climbed the gate (an awkward job 
this) topped by barbed wire (unusual in Wales). I 
discovered then that he was sowing corn. 

At first glance I should take him for a man of seventy. 
Later I discovered that he was eighty-one. He was the 
nearest thing to a Russian Moujik I have ever seen. He 
wore a huge black overcoat, its collar buttoned tightly 
about his throat. He wore a black beard. Tis nose 
was hooked, and set between eyes of light brown. Such 
penetrating eyes. Seeing me, he waved his hand and 
called out in a voice like bronze, “‘ Borthddada ” (good 
morning). The picture was almost biblical. He looked 
like one of the old prophets. In his left hand he held a 
wooden bowl], half full of seed. On his head he wore 
x black felt hat, much the worse for wear, the only thing 
that marred the prophet in him. For an old man he had 
marvellous teeth. But most wonderful of all was his 
vitality. He breathed an energy and earnestness which 
one rarely associates with a man eighty years old. This 
energy, this tensity he seemed to communicate to the 
atmosphere around him. I remarked how early he 
was on the job. Laughing, he replied that he had been 
up since a quarter to five o’clock, had brought in the 
cattle for milking, set the separator, lighted the fires, 
made breakfast, and seen to the calf-feed. Not bad I 
thought for a man his age. 

I knew, of course, that in most parts of Wales they sow 
the corn by hand as in the days of old, for Wales is a 
country most untouched by the modern spirit. One 
can travel through the country completely oblivious 
to the fact that these are factory and machine-made 
days. And this indifference to progress, this indifference 
to modern ideas manifested itself for me in the person 
in front of me; his very demeanour was a sort of threat 
to such things. One felt he hated machines; one could 
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of knowing. But after a pause so long that T had 
to explain the situation to the puzzled Gray, the 
ring of iron on wood told us that we were 
in a few minutes a moonbeam—we had fo 
moon—flashed on a whirling matchet, the creepers pattey 
and a young native stood before us, smniling, unafnaa 
With feelings nicely mixed we followed his hechas. 
finger and in a ridiculously short space stepped . 
once more upon the road. Two cigarettes seemed . 
reward for the conquering of a nameless dread, wae ' 
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j they 
were well received. I asked him his name. Grinning 
he tapped his naked chest and said, Ekorok. Immediately 






he realised what he had done. Overpleased with himself 
he had given his secret name to the white men! Dismay 
swept the laughter from his pleasant face; he tured 
and fled into the darkness. “‘ Lest bogles,”’ quoted Gray with 
unexpected insight, “ catch him unawares.” I decided Dri 
vately that Gray and I must part the next day. Not Buns 



















even see him disgustedly refusing any present of a machine. 
made sower. But then how odd this figure would hay: 
looked standing behind a mechanical sower. Here wx 
a hang-over from the past. Tasked him if he liked sowing 
by hand, to which he replied laughingly, “ But there j 
no other way that is good.” I teased him about the mik 
separator, for I felt a two-dog power churn was much mor 
in his line. Ah. No. It wasn’t any of his busines, 
he had nothing to do with its purchase. His son had 
bought the milk separator. This reassured me a little 
Then he began to sow. And, watching that tall, ungainly 
figure wrapped in its overcoat, treading down the field, 
I realised that he was born to sow corn, to sow it in this 
old, old way. The beautiful rhythm of his casting, the 
sway of his body, the way he held his head, the graceful 
swing of his arm only served to fortify this realisation, 
One cculd imagine he experienced a sort of ecstasy as 
he trod the firm earth beneath his feet, that as he flung 
this corn towards it he was in essence symbolising his 
faith in the soil, his duty towards the mother earth, 
With this corn he was writing his own message upon the 
brown lands. He was in deep communication with the 
oldest mother of all. Up and down he went and s0 he 
“ame into the very middle of the field. It was as though 
some intoxicating essence rose from the earth itself. 
His movements were more graceful, and he was smiling, 
not at me, but at the soil bencath him. Here was the 
core of movement, movement made rhythmical, made 
poctiec. 

I stood by the gate for a long while watching him. The 
air was still as before, and only a single gull come in from 
the sea appeared over his head. As he turned round I 
saw his beard blowing in the wind. Then his hat blew 
off and the picture wes complete. Here was the prophet 
sowing his seed. Here was no deluge of mechanical 
sounds, only the scraping of his hands in the corn bowl, 
Against the light the corn had the appearance of golden 
dust as he flung it handful after handful into the hungry 
arth. Then I went back up the hill. For a long time! 
sat watching the old man at his work. He would always 
sow, year in year out. That I thought is his destiny, 
to go on serving the brown lands until death. As I rose 
to go I stood for a moment to take a last look. His tall 
figure stood out clearly against the skyline, and far to his 
left I noticed a single horse. Maybe I thought he has seen 
it too, for it had just appeared on the horizon. A good 
sign so they say to see a horse outlined on a_ hilltop. 
Suddenly he stopped. He had finished his work. He 
looked my way, saw me, gave a wave of the hand, and 
then disappeared behind the hedge. 
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The Theatre 


By William Shakespeare. 
At the New Theatre 


«Romeo and Juliet.” Produced 


by John Gielgud. 
You can’t make an omelette without breaking eggs, but you 
n make & shambles without breaking hearts ; and in most 
"a ve a e 
voductions of this play the tragedy does not shock us as it 
p 


hould Only a Nahum ‘Tate could give it a happy ending, 
bat by our sophisticated standards the disaster of the final 


cene is the less bitter for being total. We are aimost relieved 
NS 4 : 
«hen Juliet finds the dagger, and when the curtain falls our 


whe ; . . 
uperstitious, sentimental souls find comfort, because in death 
super : 

All through the play it has been 


the lovers were not divided. 
n, and only separation, that they dreaded, and we 
for them; at the end of the play they are irre- 
gether, and our melancholy is the mellower for it. 


separatio 
dreaded 
movably te 

It is the chief of what may be called the intellectual 
excellences of Mr. Gielgud’s production that it brings out to 
the full the cruelty of the lovers’ fate. Doom echoes faintly 
through the Janguors and the conflicts of the sarlier scenes, 
and Mr. Gielgud’s unrivalled ear has caught each echo. They 
are transmitted to us, not in a portentous way, but unmis- 
takably ; and at last all correlated and brought to a climax 
when Romeo, phial in hand, upbraids by implication the 
«jnauspicious stars.” A long trail of hints, skilfully conveyed 
py author and producer, leads up to that moment ; and when 
it comes we realise completely what a colossal, what a horrifying 
slice of bad luck the whole thing is. A potent aid to this 
realisation is the judicious emphasis given to the whole 
business (too often scamped) of Friar Laurence’s letter to 
Mantua; there is no more brilliant stroke in the play than 
the half-dozen lines in which Shakespeare allots ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the lovers’ deaths to the sanitary inspectors 
of Verona, The stars, their families’ hates, their own folly— 
these may have had a hand in the catastrophe; but it 
would never have happened at all if the municipal authorities 
had not put a monk in quarantine. There is a terrible pro- 
bability in’ this. 

As for the visual side of the production, the costumes are 
delightful, the sets and their swift alternation above praise, 
and the quality of the lighting can seldom have been bettered 
ina London theatre. Its quantity, however, is parsimonious ; 
this Verona is a sunless place, in which guards and gallants, 
however difficult they find it to control the hot blood of the 
South, have been too unanimously successful in keeping it 
out of their cheeks. The sword play is sadly lacking in dash, 
and it is a pity, when the rival partics have to do so much 
bombinans, to make them do it in vacuo; Mr. Gielgud could 
afford to crowd his streets a good deal more for the scenes of 
brawl and action. 


But these are minor criticisms of a most beautiful and 
intelligent production. Those who saw Miss Peggy Ashcroft 
and Miss Edith Evans in Mr. Gielgud’s production of this 
play for the O.U.D.S. felt that their performances could not 
be bettered; but they have. There is a triumphant beauty in 
Miss Ashcroft’s Juliet, a passion not to be gainsaid ; from the 
lirst we tremble for the child who challenges with such a 
love the inauspicious stars. Technically her performance is 
perfection ; there is no one like her for conveying the sense 
ofa difficult passage without, so to speak, being caught in the 
act—without unwittingly making us pause to admire her 
virtuosity. She does more than make Shakespeare’s expres- 
sion of Julict’s thoughts seem natural; she makes it seem 
inevitable. Miss Evans’ Nurse is a superb gossip, richly 
human, bringing the play down to earth whenever she appears : 
a kind of go-between between the stars and ihe sanitary 
mspectors. Mr. Laurence Olivier’s handsome Romeo lacks 
poetry and, more important, authority ; except in the last 
scene, this admirable actor hardly scemed to hold the stage, 
and Romeo remained an eager, anxious shadow. Mercutio 
san engaging cross between Colonel Sapt and Rupert of 
Hentzai, and Mr. Gielgud played him with clegance and fire, 
There was an excellent performance from Mr. Frederick Lloyd 
us Capulct, and Messrs. George Devine and George Howe did 
well as Peter and Friar Laurence. But it was really Miss 
Asheroft’s evening—and the author's. PETER FLEMING. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 


Joan of Arc.” The Curzon “Turn of the Tide.” The 
Capitol “Top Hat.” The Carlton——* She.’ The Plaza 


Tue German film, Joan of Arc, is of greater interest to students 
of Nazi psychology than to film-goers. One would have 
thought it almost impossible to produce so dull a film on so 
dramatic a subject (a subject which defeated even Mr. Shaw’s 
talent for triviality). It is very noisy, rather like the Zoo at 
feeding time, which gives an odd impression in bright. dapper 
Curzon Street, and it is quite as inaccurate as any Hollywood 
spectacle of The Crusaders order but not so funny. The author, 
Herr Gerhard Menzel, we are told, has ‘* made intensive studies 
in France, with the result that new light has been shed on some 
of the most famous figures of history.” But I hardly think 
that any research can have helped him to reject Joan’s meeting 
with Charles VII at Chillon in favour of Joan appearing to 
Charles VII, in beleaguered Orleans of all places, and saving 
him from an infuriated rabble. 

Other inventions are less ingenuous. But the pure Nordic 
mind, whether in its politics or its poetry, is doomed to be a 
little absurd, and Herr Menzel’s new light on a Charles who 
lets Joan die ** for the sake of France,” a Charles intended to 
be a noble, lonely, rather Machiavellian Fiihrer is as ridiculous 
in effect as Schiller’s conception (he was too sensitive to let 
her burn) of a Joan who died on the battlefield. Perhaps 
one should not condemn Fraulein Angela Salloker for her 
quite nerveless playing, for it is one of the purposes of this 
Nazi film to belittle a rival national saviour. The real hero is 
Charles with his Nazi mentality, his belief in the nobility of 
treachery for the sake of the nation. The purge of June 30th 
and the liquidation of Tremouille, the burning Reichstag and 
the pyre in Rouen market-place—these political parallels are 
heavily underlined. The direction is terribly sincere, conveying 
a kind of blond and shaven admiration for poor lonely dicta- 
tors who have been forced to eliminate their allies. 

Turn of the Tide, an unpretentious and truthful film of a 

Yorkshire fishing village, of rivalry over the crabpots, is one 
of the best English films I have vet seen, apart from the 
** documentaries ” in which this country has long led the world. 
It has been compared to Man of Aran, but it is on a quite 
different plane from Mr. Flaherty’s bogus and sentimental pic- 
ture. Mr. Flaherty’s direction is hopelessly “literary,” he lays 
** beauty ” on inches thick, he contributes just about as little to 
the film as the author of The Fountain to the novel. But Mr. 
Norman Walker is concerned with truth; he doesn’t trouble 
about silhouettes on skylines, and the beauty his picture 
-atches is that of exact statement. The ordinary life of a 
fishing village, the competition between lifeboat and salvage 
tug, the changing market prices, satisfy him: he doesn’t 
have to invent drama as Mr. Flaherty does, who painfully 
a type of fishing which the Aran islanders had 
in living memory. 
a vehicle, a little better than Roberta, for Mr. 
It doesn’t really matter much that the 
music and lyrics are bad. Mr. Astaire is the nearest approach 
we are ever likely to have to a human Mickey Mouse; he 
might have been drawn by Mr. Walt Disney, with his quick 
physical wit, his incredible agility. He belongs to a fantasy 
world almost as free as Mickey's from the law of gravity, but 
unfortunately he has to act with human beings and not even 
Miss Ginger Rogers can match his freedom, lightness and 
happiness. 

The Wag of the Weck is Mr. Shortt, of our Board of Film 
Censors, who has granted to this quite pleasantly bawdy film 
the Universal certificate he has refused to the carnest manly 
Boy Scout virtues of Rider Haggard’s She. I cannot write 
reasonably about this film, for few books at one time excited 
me more than Aing Solomon's Mines and Alan Quariermaine. 
She always bore its symbolism a little heavily: at that age 
one was not so interested in the lovely immortal woman and 
the flame of life as in the great ice barrier, the avalanche, the 
cannibals in the caves. Haggard’s style, of course, was 
execrable, and the fake photography of this film matches it, 
but to an unrepentant Haggard fan it does sometimes seem 
to catch the thrill as well as the childishness of his invention, 

GRAvWAM GREENE, 
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Art Elections 
Survivors [D’un correspondant patisicn] 
Ir would in many ways be natural to class Utrillo with that La France, dimanche, a voté dans trente-de 
small group of painters, known as the Intimists, of whom pour renouveler un 
Bonnard and Vuillard are the most distinguished. At first élections 
sight the similarity may not be obvious. Utrillo is a painter T'atmosphére de fiévre et de passion partisane Qui est cel, 
of streets; Bonnard and Vuillard are painters of rooms. trop souvent, des candidatures au Palais Bourbon . 
Utrillo is in almost every way a naturalistic painter; Bonnard consultation de cette semaine n’en a pas moins revéty Une 
and Vuillard, at any rate in the matter of colour, are extremely importance exceptionnelle, en raison méme des conjonetyp 5 
calculated and subtle. And yet they all belong to the same internationales. La campagne acharnée menée par . 
class of painters. Both Utrillo and the Intimists derive éléments d’extréme gauche, la constitution, dang 1a Seine 
-essentially from Impressionism—the former particularly from en particulier, dune liste d’union établie par le front Po 
Pissarro, the latter particularly from Degas. Both have _ les pronostics véhéments de victoire lancés contre le gouverne. 
remained almost unaffected by subsequent movements in the ment par les communistes, le double appel, par Contre, de 
arts and have retained much of the naive attitude to nature M. Pierre Laval 4 V'approbation des colléges électorauy: 
characteristic of the Impressionists. Utrillo’s position in tout cela a donné aux événements du 20 octobre une significa, 
modern painting can be well estimated from theexhibitionatthe tion supérieure 4 celle dun simple recensement Aintérit, 
Lefévre Galleries where there is to be seen a group of paintings régionaux ect a surtout pris, en la personne du Premie 
from his White Period, dating from 1910 to 1915. To realise the  frangais, la valeur d’un veritable symbole. 
exact significance of these paintings, it is important to remem- On sait que les partis de gauche—socialistes et communist 
ber that they were produced during the years of greatest —unis dans un programme négatif, n’ont cessé, depuis |, 
turmoil in the history of art during the last century. The promulgation des décrets-lois, autorisés par les Chambres 
whole foundations of painting were being reconstructed; cependant, d’ameuter les masses laborieuses contre le gouverne. 
the implications of Cézanne and of his contemporaries were ment. Ils ont exploité le mécontentement provoqué par kes 
being logically deduced; Picasso had launched Cubism;  réductions de traitements, les compressions budgétaires et Je 
Matisse was heading, apparently, for abstraction via decor- aménagements fiscaux pour représenter le pouvoir exéeutif 
ation; and even the milder progressives, like Derain and comme inféodé aux puissances financiéres et & la haute 
Viaminck, were analysing in terms of cubes and cones. But banque. Ils ont cru surtout trouver, dans les redoutables 
through all this Utrillo (and Bonnard and Vuillard incident- développements de laffaire italo-éthiopienne, une occasion 
ally) sailed entirely unaffected. He was interested in giving de saper Tceuvre conciliatricee de M. Laval. Dressés ave 
the physiognomy of Parisian streets and suburbs, and he acharnement contre Ie régime dictatorial de M. Mussolini, 
could still do so without using any of the new methods. _ ils ont tenté, au mépris de toute mesure, d’exciter une partie 
In fact, these new methods would have been fatal to him, de Vopinion francaise contre la sagesse, la modération et 
for they would have damaged that purity of vision on which effort de patiente retenue du chef de notre diplomatie. 
he relied. Ils escomptaient, dimanche, empécher sa réélection dans |, 
This complete independence and assurance in the face région de Paris, échee qui nett point manqué d’avoir un 
of nature was possible before the War. Since ‘lien it has immense retentissement. 
apparently been much harder. Bonnard and Vuillard have M. Laval, qui savait & quoi s’en tenir sur les agissements 
slipped, like so many others, into trickery and playfulness, de ses adversaires, a tenu toutefois 4 jouer la difficulté, II 
and Utrillo has allowed the picture-postcard to be interposed aurait pu se contenter dune ¢lection dans le Puy-de-Déme, 
between himself and his subject, with the result that he has son département d’origine, dont les délégués avaient brigué 
gradually slipped down the path of affected naiveté into a comme un honneur de VYenvoyer siéger au Luxembourg. 
manner Which Rousseau once made interesting, but which Mais il lui aurait, ce faisant, semblé qu'il restreignait le 
has since come to stink in our nostrils after the efforts of champ de ses possibilités réelles. Ce qu'il voulait, c’était 
Bombois, Vinvin and their like. But at Lefévre’s he can be — obtenir, 4 la fois de la provinee et de Paris, la large ratification 
seen in his prime and in picked specimens. nécessaire pour lui permettre de continuer, avec une autorité 
It is evidently still possible to paint with something of accrue, son action internationale. Et c’est pourquoi, bien 
this assurance in England, and Miss Wendela Boreel, who is — qu'il fat loin de se dissimuler les risques de Ventreprise, il se 
showing paintings at the Redfern Gallery, proves that the présenta également dans la Seine. 
Impressionist tradition still lives on, fostered by Mr. Sickert. On connait Ie sucecés qu'il y remporta. Alors que la lutte 
In all her paintings Miss Borecl has the Impressionist’s willing- fut, sur tout le territoire, extrémement chaude et que, dans 
ness to accept literally the facts of vision; in some, as in nombre de cas, des personnalités trés en vue ne lemportérent 
Torno (22), she has also the subtlety without which Im-  qu’au_ troisiéme scrutin, M. Laval sortait, dés le premier 
pressionism becomes tedious; in others, Lavoir (15), she tour, victoricux. Suceés d’autant plus remarquable que le 
shows the sense of design and structure without which it is Président du 
liable to be impermanent. quotidiennes, n’avait pu “soigner” sa campagne, en 
In the face of nature Mr. Cedrie Morris is much more — rendant, comme il est usage, visite aux délégués de Paris 
assertive. His paintings at the Picture Hire Gallery give one et des communes suburbaines. Le Puy-de-Déme, pat 
the impression that he approaches his subjects with a pre- ailleurs, l’élisait triomphalement & une énorme majorite. 
disposition to see in them certain given shapes and colours. De ce double et éclatant suceés, de nombreuses raisons 
This is not in itself any disadvantage, and in many cases his rendent compte. Une, d’abord, qui tient 4 la personnalite 
travestations of nature are interesting. Mrs. Gorer (13) is a de M. Laval: il est simple, souriant, cordial. Enfant du 
subtle, Caroline and Frances (15) a witty sketch of character. peuple, il s‘est fait Iui-méme. Le sénateur 4 Ia cravate 
Mr. Morris's rather brilliant range of colour is perhaps at its blanche, comme on l'appelle familiérement, est le fils de ses 
most appropriate in the flower pieces. ceuvres, Ce qui n’est point sans compter dans une démocratie. 
At the Leicester Galleries are paintings of Country Seats. On lui sait gré, d’autre part, d’avoir bravé Vimpopularite, 
Those who are interested in the architecture of country houses en faisant appliquer un plan draconien de_ redressement 
will find more of what they want in the pages of Country Life. financier, qui, en nous sauvant de l’aventure, a sauvé égale- 
Those who like good painting will also be better suited else- ment, sans doute, notre régime parlementaire. On approuve, 
where. Those whose liking is for the curious will have fun enfin, son idéal de paix et de loyauté entre les nations. 
here. The early work of an ex-Cabinet Minister, a few Disciple de Briand, il perpétue ses méthodes, comme son 
paintings which pluckily try to rival the nineteenth-century — esprit. A Vheure critique, il sait éviter Virréparable. Son 
topographical prints, some pseudo period pieces, an imitation influence s‘exerce dans le sens des apaisements et des com- 
Utrillo or two, one or two dramatic storm skies with a small préhensions. La France, qui suit de prés son effort, lui en 
house in the foreground—these are the principal items. In sait gré et lui fait confiance. Elle se réjouit qu'il ait gardé 
addition, however, there are one or two canvases which give — sa foi dans engagement A la parole donnée et qu’il travaille, 
one an idea of what it must feel like to be a country gentleman, aux cdétés de la Grande Bretagne, au maintien de Ia charte 
and one lovely piece of painting, Moatlands (7), by Ivon de Genéve, sans laquelle le monde, inéluctablement, retom- 
Hitchens. ANTHONY BLUNT. berait aux angoisses de la loi du plus fort. KR. E. Vs 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ubstitutes — : ; 
pio committee collected and presided over by 


1 Astor, in association with Mr. Rowntree, has come 
like a ton of bricks on the theory that you may find 
yon : “ for industrial unemployment in the small holding. 
nee ns aaageet that the same committee, having now cleared 
th pround (and indeed killed the chimaera) should devote 
itself to the more positive, the less negative, question how 
far the unemployed may be put into touch with the Jand. 
We hear a good deal about the necessity of physical jerks, 
~ called, for the unemployed, who often fall into such bad 
training that they are not fit for full-time occupation when 
the chance comes. There was never an Indian club or a 
dumb-bell that could compete with a spade as an agent of 
physical fitness: and this useful jerk has all manner of psycho- 
Jagical and economic advantages over the gymnastics 
designed for the mere purpose of fitness. I do not believe 
shat there is any industrial district, any depressed area so 
congested that some work or farm, allotment or garden 
could not be found, No subject of inquiry would be richer 
in results than how to bring about such contact. Several 
tentative efforts of great promise are being made, but we need 
concerted central action and expert advice from those who 
have collected and collated the evidence, 

a aS % * 
A Christmas Woodpecker 
A very beautiful little picture has been especially painted 
by Mr. Harrison, that most perfect portrait painter of birds, 
asa Christmas card for the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust. The 
hird is the Great Spotted Woodpecker, who stands on the 
sloping trunk of a fallen bireh tree, The bird, which is 
one of the most salient in the British list. is much less rare 
than it was in many districts, and though shy has a certain 
fondness for our gardens. Buyers of Christmas cards issued 
vear by year by this most beneficent Trust have helped to 
secure the most beautiful and typical bird sanctuaries in the 
world. Every penny spent on the cards, which have a 
peculiar distinction of their own, goes to support the 
sanctuaries. ‘The price of the cards is 4}d. each or 4s. 6d. 
a dozen, inclusive of suitable envelopes and postage. They 
can be procured from the Honorary Secretary of the Trust, 
svdney H. Long, M.D., 11 Surrey Street, Norwich. The 
original picture is also for sale. ‘The card is printed so early 
as this because vear by vear more people (especially readers 
of The Spectator) write for cards from far overseas—from India, 
Australia and the American continent. 
a * 4% * 
The Snuggest Sanctuary 
All the world knows the name of some of the Norfolk sane- 
tuaries—of Scolt Head that ‘almost island,” where Miss 
‘turner made more fame than she desired as ‘ the lonely 
watcher”; Blakeney, where the sea swallows nest so thickly 
that there is scarcely room for your feet between the clutches, 
and Cley, where the duck abound and Spoonbills and Ruffs 
may appear. In the care and preservation of some of these 
the Naturalists’ Trust work in co-operation with the National 
Trust; and the partnership is very fruitful. Of all the sane- 
tuaries the one that most appeals to me is the one to which 
the Christmas card buyers made the most direct contribution. 
‘they paid off the money for Alderfen. It is very private, has 
ho waterway through it, and the birds are as little afraid of the 
slow punt that is almost the only way of access as the coarse 
lish which abound beneath the surface. In such a pleasant, 
restful paradise vou find wonderful associations of birds, for 
example the black-headed gull and the grasshopper warbler, 
Ofall the pictures of birds that remain more clearly in my mind, 
pethaps the most distinct is of a young, a very young, gull, 
trying to climb from the water on to a lily leaf in the midst of 
Alderfen. The chick succeeded after a number of Herculean 
efforts; and then walked the leaf, which did not sway under 
his weight, as proudly as a sea-captain en his bridge. 
* % * * 
Healthy Hills 
An old industrialist of my acquaintance retired to a country 
house, well tee’d up on a hill. During a long illness he amused 
himself by getting his doctor to put a flag into an Ordnance 
tap at every point where he had a patient. After a while 


the flags made almost a contour map. They marked out the 
valleys and left the hills untouched. The rare patient on the 
hill drew the inference that the hills were much more healthy 
then the valleys, and so loved his theory that it was a shame 
to suggest that the population of the valleys was many times 
as great as that on the hills. Our aneestors went where there 
was water and shelter. This old industrialist, si foret in terris, 
would doubtless have found support for his belief in a natural 
feature of this season. The trees in some of the valleys are 
decorated with yellow leaves “or none or few,” while the 
trees on the upper ground, in spite of unusual gales, are still 
fresh and green. The reason, doubtless dating from the spring, 
is five months old. The late May frost ravaged the valleys: 
and left the hills comparatively unharmed. Every year, 
usually about this season, the valley gardeners suffer an 
access of envy for the hill gardeners. The chill of the first 
autumnal frosts rolls down the hillsides and enfolds the valley 
in its chill embrace. 
* ** * % 


Winds in the Orchard 

The heavy gales have done much less damage to trees 
than might have been expected ; but where older and larger 
trees have ridden the tempest out with little loss, some of 
the younger and newly planted trees have gone over like 
ninepins. It is calculated, for example, that six thousand 
cider apple trees were tumbled over in the neighbourhood 
ef Hereford alone, in spite of strong stakes. Indeed, often 
the stakes did more harm than good. They were eradicated 
and dragged the trees down though the roots held. The 
number of fallen trees is an indication of the revival of 
Herefordshire orchards. Perhaps more young trees have 
been planted out thereabouts within the last year or two 
than at any time in the records. In some cases the dis- 
tributors of the trees sell trees and their defences at cost 
price; plant, fix, prune and inspect. England must still 
rely on France for a certain proportion of its supply of cider 
apples in all years that are not bumper; but the long-delaved 
revival of the orchards is at least beginning. In spite of 
the apparent ravages of the gales, very many of the trees 
have been restored to their places, and are not so much 
worse for the rough experience. 

% a * 

Benighted Birds 

Birds have suffered, as well as trees: and some rare sea 
birds have been seen for the first time far inland ; but light- 
house keepers (who see more of migrant birds than other 
people) find that the wind is much less dangerous to the 
bird than mist. It is in thick weather that the lighthouses 
are beset by birds big and little. It is then that the perches 
set up by the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
prove most useful. The value of these at the lighthouse by 
Beachy Head is emphasised in a very charming regular feature 
of the Sussex County Magazine. It also gives an account of 
small birds clinging tight to the person of the lighthouse 
keeper when he comes out to the gallery. Confused and 
frightened, they lose all fear of man. The tale is told of a 
particular lark that flew into the keepers opened hand, 
quite refused to be shaken off and prepared to sleep there. 
In two incidents of my experience frightened larks have 
taken refuge with man. Yet in the wild the bird is not 
reckoned among the tamer species. 

2% * * * 

A Partridge Maraicher 

It has always been laid down that the partridge is a bird 
belonging to high cultivation. The better the farming, the 
more numerous the partridges, is a very old maxim, A 
new and unexpected addition to this alleged association has 
been observed for some years in the Midlands, Grain crops 
and root crops have been held previously to give the English 
partridge its optimum of conditions. Nothing has been said 
about market-garden land: but there reason to 
believe that the market-garden is especially popular with 
the French partridge. Very large stocks of partridges are 
flourishing this vear on and about the famous market-garden 
lands of Bedfordshire ; and the keepers there have noticed 
that whenever the market-garden land is driven the coveys 
are almost all of the French species. W. Beacu THomas. 
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THE POPE AND MUSSOLINI 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,—It is, I think, the wish of Christians, and not least of 
Churchmen, generally, in the Italo-Abyssinian controversy, 
to regard the Archbishop of Westminster’s defence of the 
Pope’s present attitude with sympathy rather than with 
criticism. The Archbishop must, I feel sure, experience a 
painful regret in speaking of the Pope as “‘ a helpless old man ”’; 
but the defence, if it is pathetic, is not altogether effective. A 
preacher of righteousness cannot be said to be helpless, 
even if, in condemning evil, he does not at onee succeed in 
abolishing the evil which he condemns. The proof of moral 
courage lies not so much in protesting against sin generally 
as in protesting against particular sins. Everybody dis- 
approves of sin in the abstract. What then is the moral pro- 
blem which lies today before the Church ? 

The action of the Italian Government in violating its 
solemn pledges has raised an issue as simple as it is acute. 
That action has been censured by all, or nearly all, the civilised 
Powers of the world. It has been reprobated by the chief 
leaders of religious thought and life. But the Pope has not 
yet spoken out in explicit terms against it. Christians, who 
are not Roman Catholies, will not fail to appreciate the diffi- 
culty of the Pope’s position. It is possible, as the Archbishop 
of Westminster has said, although I cannot think it is probable, 
that he might incur the risk of active hostility from “a 
neighbouring power armed with absolute control of everything, 
and with every modern instrument of foree.” 

But neither the special relation of the Pope to Italy, nor his 
fear of personal consequences would seem wholly to justify 
silence in the face of national immorality. The civilised 
nations of the world are looking for moral leadership in a grave 
international crisis, and they reasonably wish that he who 
may claim, above all other ministers of religion, to be in a true 
sense a universal pastor, and a supreme judge of human 
morals, should not fail to assert his prerogative of leadership. 
—TI remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


The Dell, Sevenoaks, Kent. J. EF. C. WELLDON. 


TEACHERS AND POLITICIANS 
[To the Editor of Tie Specravor.] 

Sir,—May I, as the Clifton College master who was dismissed 
for standing as a candidate at the municipal elections in 
Bristol, offer a few observations on a subject which is, I believe, 
of great importance to the future of English democracy ? 
It is, as you say, difficult to judge of individual cases of dis- 
missal without full knowledge of all the facts. The facts of 
my case are, however, to be published shortly as an appendix 
to the report of the Oxford Conference on Academic Freedom. 

The issue is one which affects a far wider circle than members 
of the teaching profession, for the embargo on candidature 
by teachers is merely part of a process which threatens to 
eliminate the ordinary citizen from our representative assem- 
blies in favour of the professional politician. In our democracy 
Parliament and the great local authorities are still the seat 
of power and all sorts of interests are finding it increasingly 
important to be well represented there. Organisations of 
bankers, brewers, dockers, railwaymen, manufacturers, trades- 
men, shop assistants, &e., are all moving in the same direction. 
So our ancient democratic assemblies are losing their character 
of bodies of free and independent citizens and are being 
steadily transformed into bodies composed of representatives 
of sectional interests, whose first duty is not to their con- 
stituents as a whole but to the members of the organisation 
which has promoted and financed their candidature. The 
time-honoured tradition of the local ‘“ Knight of the Shire,” 
survives only in a number of rural constituencies and in the 
mining areas, where he has been reborn in the person of the 
miner M.P. Elsewhere his place is taken by the * carpet- 
bagger.” 

The new tendency was intensified on the Labour side by the 
almost universal hostility of employers to independent 
working-class representation. This hostility resulted in an 


excessive demand being made on the Trade 
operative movements to encourage their 
forward as Labour candidates, 
yas not secure dared to stand. 

But the custom is in no sense confined to the Labour Party 
I am a member of a professional organisation which has for 
many years financed the candidature of its officials for Safe 
seats in all three political parties. We are thus assured of 
the assistance of a “‘ friend at court,’’ whatever government 
is in power. Last year the Bournemouth conference of the 

National Federation of Newsagents debated the advisability 
of selecting two candidates in the two main political parties 
who were to accept nomination for “ likely ” constituencies 
and it was stated that the cost would be £1,300. ; 

I have seen enough of the * professional politician ” system 
of America and Europe to convinee me of the superiority of 
the English tradition. Curiously enough I find I have an 
ally in Mr. Baldwin, who in a broadcast to VI Form boys on 
* English Liberty ” some eighteen months ago, stressed the 
peculiar value of the English tradition of personal service jn 
Parliament, County Council and municipality, ** the tradition 
of service in a free country by free men.” He welcomed the 
fact that with the extension of democracy this tradition could 
become more widespread and he finally urged his hearers 
when they come out into the big world to assist in the task of 
extending this tradition, growing ‘‘ rhinoceros hides” and 
taking an active part in our political life. It is one of the 
many anomalies of my case that I should have been dismissed 
by a body which included the Vice-Chancellor of one of the 
provincial universities and a Law Officer of the Crown because 
I had done exactly what Mr. Baldwin was urging all public- 
spirited citizens to do. 

In a democracy each of us counts for one and no one counts 
for more than one. It is often difficult enough to get the 
ordinary citizen to do his ‘* democratic bit,” but at least he 
should be encouraged to do so. But the Clifton resolution 
forces the entire staff of a large Pubiic School to consent to 
a contractual curtailment of their full rights and responsibilities 
as citizens for the period of their service at the colleze, Sucha 
resolution cuts at the roots of democracy. The tacit accept- 
ance of this vicious principle in large sections of the business 
world has already reduced membership of our representative 
assemblies to dangerously narrow limits. Its extension to 
civil servants in the Trades Disputes Act and now to teachers 
threatens to bring democracy into still further contempt 
and is largely responsible for the steady drift of politically- 
minded people towards the Communist or Fascist alternative, 

16 Royal Park, Clifton, Bristol. R. Sr. Jonun Reade, 
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THE GERMAN INTELLECTUALS 

[To the Editor of Tur Seecrator.] 
Sir,—In reply to Captain Cadogan I can only claim that my 
summary of the cases of Dr. Fiirtwangler and _ Professor 
Oncken (to whom I was alluding) gave a truer impression of 
the issues involved than his more detailed account. I was 
living in Germany from the end of 1932 until last April and 
was in close touch with academic and artistic circles in Berlin, 
when the incidents occurred. 

If Professor Oncken is a “ Vicar of Bray,” so also was the 
much venerated Hindenburg, and so also are hundreds of 
the finest German scholars who have not thought it their 
duty to leave their country during a critical period. It can 
hardly be argued that Oncken’s readiness ** to lecture on 


National Socialist History,” whatever that may mean, 
involved a change in his political principles. As for Dr. 


Fiirtwangler, the compromise which was reached in the 
spring involved no recantation by the authorities on 
the question of principle, and the impression was given in 
the German Press that he had yielded to argument. 
The essential point is that in a country with Germany's 
great traditions the Government no longer respects the 
intellectual integrity of the most distinguished patriots. 
Captain Cadogan’s hope that the Nazi authorities will show 
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ued moderation” reveals an insensitiveness to the 
f those Germans who have not yet come’to the 
lusion that opportunism is a virtue.—Your 
EDWARD SEYMOUR. 


“ contin 
sufferings - 
depressing cone 
obedient servant, ee 
Hillside, Marlborough, Wiltshire. 


STAMPEDE INTO SANCTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrartor.] 

on, Will you permit me to say that Ministers are stampeding 
this country into support of sanctions ” in the most reckless 
and in the most unjustifiable way? Reckless and unjusti- 
fable are strong qualifications, but what others consort with 
the action of our Government ? 

It is unjustifiable because this national backing is demanded 
in order to implement the verdict of a court, the League of 
Nations, which is entirely without the essential moral authority 
togive one. The Italians have asked how possibly the League 
can justify its imposition of sanctions upon their country when 
it has failed to apply them to other States which have broken 
the Covenant. No sort of reply to this has been ventured 
by Mr. Baldwin or by any other of our Ministers. Yet after 
tehaving like this, after refusing reply to a major plea, they 
affect surprise that the action of Great Britain is considered 
hiased in Ttaly ! 

They must reply, and there is one pseudo-answer which they 
must not give. That is to declare that if the League of 
Nations failed in its duty before, it is all the more imperative 
that it should do its duty now. Such an answer would be 
disingenuous in the extreme. Our Government knows per- 
fectly well that the League is not in the situation of a man in 
everyday life, who in some degree at least can atone for past 
misconduct by present good behaviour. The League of 
Nations has just passed the judgement of a Supreme Court upon 
Italy, and Supreme Courts do not live by cancelling out their 
lapses. 

The League, which is sitting now as a tribunal, of course, 
like any other tribunal, has erred at some time in its 
interpretation of the law. But what it was never possible 
for it to do, and to keep the moral authority which alone can 
give value to its judgement, was even once to evade applying 
the law. It did evade this in the case of Japan, and as soon 
as it did so its moral authority vanished into the air. 

What is happening at Geneva? The disciplining of Italy ? 
Only after an incidental fashion. Her misdeeds are being 
ued in a desperate endeavour to condense the League’s 
evaporated character. The end is held to justify the means, 
and who cares if an end above praise is gained by methods 
below contempt ? 

As for recklessness, has any British statesman envisaged 
th: results of Italy’s condemnation ? I notice that Ministers 
goon holding out the hope that if the League ** does its duty ” 
today then it will attract back to it those States which have 
left it. This might have been possible to a League which had 
confessed its default, had reconstituted itself and had begun 
again under a new charter. But now that the fiction of an 
unimpaired League is being maintained, and that Italy has 
been condemned by it, what do our statesmen propose to do if 
Japan, say, is attracted back ? Will her new holdings in 
Manchuria be attracted back with her? Will she put 
Manchukuo up for membership? <A return of Japan plus 
her spoils to a League in the new inflexible manner will 
require some working-out, even by our agile-minded Ministers. 

The same situation arises with Germany. Will she, when 
attracted back, find her armaments * sanctioned’ or sanc- 
tioned ? There is no need to enlarge upon the fantastic 
confrontation of Italy with these States, whether Italy still 
remains like Count Vinci in the League or is to be attracted 
back later on. 

Since the return of the absent Great Powers is clearly essen- 
tial if the League is to make any sort of valid claim to represent 
world-opinion, it will be seen into what a situation our states- 
men are leading it. 

The real object of these statesmen today should be to 
consider not the condition of Abyssinia, but the condition of 
Italy. AH their talk of keeping obligations to a forsworn 
League is mere rhodomontade. Italy's adventure in 
Abyssinia. promised dangerously enough, Heaven knows, 
without the League trying to ensure disaster. Suppose the 
League does succeed; suppose it does enforce settlement 


within its own ambit: suppose it does leave Italy with a 
sundered army in Africa, without money in its Treasury, 
without exports, without the essentials of modern life, with 
its Government disconfessing itself and its whole gospel 
suddenly removed—if you will, like a drug from an addict,— 
what is there to expect but revolution? Only a madman 
would say that peace in Abyssinia was worth revolution in 
Italy. 

I regret the length of this letter, but comment is forced into 
the scale of events.—Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. M. N. JEFFRIES. 
Easthayes, Cullompton, Devon. 


MR. DE VALERA AND THE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of Tur SrecTATOR.] 
Sir,—Professor Temperley’s article in your issue of 
October 11th raises several points in the problem of Irish 


partition. It is plain to anyone that Ulster is an artificial 
unit: it is unsound economically, and of the six counties 


two (Fermanagh and Tyrone) ought to be in the Free State. 
Four counties therefore remain. So small a part of the 
whole country has no right to be cut off from the rest, and 
in fact the theory of union is everywhere upheld. 

Before union is possible, however, the economic and other 
disputes of the Free State with England must be settled, 
and our position must be defined. Mr. MacDermot is to 
propose in the Dail a motion that a Republic should be 
proclaimed at once or else that Republicanism as a practical 
policy be dropped. This debate, if it develops, may have 
valuable results, for, till now, Mr. de Valera has found it 
convenient to commit himself as little as possible over the 
vital question of Republicanism. 

Partition is a domestic problem. The suggestion that 
the League could arrange the situation is worthless because 
the root of nearly all our troubles lies in the fact that other 
people have always shown a preference for managing our 
private affairs, and they have been uniformly unsuccessful. 

With regard to the present situation, Professor Temperley 
seems to suffer under the same misapprehension as Mr. 
Cosgrave. At Geneva, Mr. de Valera did not support England, 
he supported the League and everything for which it stands. 

Ilis extremely able speech had no direct bearing on the 
Anglo-Irish disputes ; and it is impossible to maintain that 
the present moment of feverish diplomatic activity is suitable 
for discussing the delicate questions which are involved.— 
Yours faithfully, L. B. Manon. 

Casilegar, Ahascragh, Ireland. 


THE GROUP MOVEMENT 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprectator.] 
Sir,—People like myself who wish to know something about 
the real essence of the Group movement, find little enlighten- 
ment in the article by Mr. Cunningham. Like other writers 
on this topic he seems unable to get beyond generalities 
so vague as to be almost meaningless. He says: ‘ A Com- 
mittee of three hundred arranging plans on the basis of 
listening to God’s guidance.” But the whole of Christianity 
is based on listening to God’s guidance. How do the 
Groupers listen in any other or better sense than St. 
Augustine, St. Francis or David Livingstone ? 

Again, the whole team (an ugly word) witness that seeking 
the kingdom of God has caused life to be ** sane and whole. 
free from strain, and full of adventure.” Christ did not 
offer these advantages. In this world Christianity is and 
must be more or less of a strain, and the offer of a life full 
of adventure may be attractive to some, but it is not the 
offer of Christianity. 

‘“ The explanation is the same.” But we do not get any 
explanation. Then there are ‘things in human nature ” 
which divide men from God, and “these people declare 
that they have been set free from such things.” If so, they 
have the advantage of all the Saints of the Christian era. 
We are not told how this miracle is accomplished. What 
procedure is adopted other than that recommended by 
Christ and His Apostles ? 

And so on through the whole article. ‘* There is evidence 
of awakening ”; ‘“*the effect of a new quality of life”; **the 
discovery of personal life and social relationship straightened 
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out and vitalised.””. This hollow phrasing does not convince. 
Is this Christianity or is it not? If it is, what is present 
in the teaching of the Groupers which was absent in the 
teaching of Christ or St. Paul ?—Yours faithfully, 
Earith, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. T. D. Lowe. 


MR. SPAHLINGER’S SUCCESS 

[To the Editor of Tum Specraror.| 
Sir,—Miss Loat has criticised your report of the Spahlinger 
cattle vaccine tests, but she has omitted to mention which of 
the groups had treatments which were not expected to produce 
any effect. These were (British Medical Journal) Groups 
IV and V. Condensed, therefore, the results may be set out 
in the table : 





Not 
Seriously seriously 
tuberculous tuberculous Total 
Tnoculated with vaccine se 6 13 19 
Inoculated with control media 
or not inoculated .. a 8 3 1] 
Total aie He 14 16 30 


The two remaining animals (making the thirty-two of Miss 
Loat’s letter) were used for a preliminary virulence test. 

Miss Loat makes the statement that ‘ the numbers are far 
too small for a statistical test of any significance.” This 
represents a very commonly accepted view, amongst those 
not acquainted with recent developments in statistics. 
Actually there are not in existence exact statistical tests 
which are applicable to many problems involving small 
numbers of observations, including problems of the above type. 

Briefly it can be asserted that if in fact the active vaccine 
produced no effect whatever, the above set of results, or a 
set indicating greater association of immunity with innocula- 
tion, would have cecurred by chance only 1 in 28 times. An 
almost identical value, 1 in 26 times, would have been obtained 
had the uninoculated Group VI been compared with 
Group IIT alone (the “new” vaccine group). The results, 
therefore, though not completely conclusive, may be taken 
as indicating some degree of immunisation, though the num- 
bers are much too small to assess this degree with any accuracy. 

Surely, however, the main point of the results is that the 
immunity conferred is by no means complete, since tuberculous 
animals appear in all three groups inoculated with active 
vaccine.—~ ours faithfully, i, YATES: 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 


ARAB RIGHTS IN PALESTINE 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—* The airy birds of promise come home to roost.” This 
is a phrase under which T. E. Lawrence, in Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, describes how the British Government persuaded the 
Arabs to revolt against their masters the Turks by promising 
to support the establishment of native governments in parts 
of Syria and Mesopotamia when they knew that by treaty 
France, England and Russia had agreed to annex some of 
these promised areas and to establish their sphere of interest 
over the rest. 'T. E. Lawrence was appealed to by the Arabs 
to tell them which of the many promises made by the British 
Government it was prudent for them to believe. He replied 
by assuring them that “ England kept her promises in letter and 
spirit.’ For doing this he felt dishonoured and ashamed in 
the great day of Victory at Damascus. It is impossible to 
read his great work of the Seven Pillars without feeling an 
intense sympathy with the Arabs and a desire to know how 
far England is now fulfilling her promises to them under the 
»alestinian Mandate. 

In the official report upon this subject by Sir John Hope 
Simpson, published in 1930, it is pointed out that Article 6 
of the Mandate contains these words: *‘* It is the duty of the 
Administration of Palestine to ensure that the rights and 
position of the Arabs are not prejudiced by Jewish immigra- 
tion.” On page 54, in dealing with the effect of the Zionist 
Colonisation on the Arab, Sir John writes: ‘Actually the 
purchase of land in Palestize by the Jewish National Fund 
has been that the land has been extraterritorialised. It 
ceases to be land from which the Arab can gain advantage 
now or at any time in the future. Not only can he never hope 
to lease or cultivate it, but by the stringent provisions of the 
lease of the Jewish National Fund he is deprived for ever 
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from employment on that land. The land is in Mortma} 
inalienable.” Further, on page 55, he says: “ The mi 
of perpetual boycott of Arab labour in the Zionist Colon 
not only contrary to the promises of Article 6 of the Many’ 
but it is in addition a constant and increasing source of . 
to the country.” I learn upon the best authority that tp, 
‘has been no change in these conditions. . 
Justice and consideration for the honour of England den 
that this boycott should cease, and I know of Nothing y 
potent to achieve this as the columns of an influential ce 
paper.—I remain, Sir, with great respect, yours faithfully * 
Cecin M. Cuapya 
The Athenaeum. —— 


OTTER HUNTING 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.]} 
Str,—The account given by your correspondent of Otte 
hunting in Herefordshire reminds me of a Conversation | 
had with Lord Hobhouse nearly 40 years ago when he Was 9 
very old man. He said that one of the most striking change 
in his lifetime was the change that had taken place in th 
treatment of cats and dogs. In his early days the huntiy 
of stray cats and dogs was a favourite amusement of th 
London streets. The conditions under which the peopl 
who enjoyed that sport were living were as bleak and colours 
as any to be found in history. The ladies and gentleme, 
who used their motor-cars to floodlight the last hour of ah 
otter’s struggle and suffering have a wider choice of pleasun 
than the richest class of any past age. It would be pleasay; 
to hope that before the twentieth century closes, it may prove 
half as suecessful in civilising the pleasures of the rich as thy 
nineteenth century was in civilising the pleasures of th 
London poor.—Yours, &e., J. L. Hamnonn, 


“SIX ARCHITECTS” 

[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 
Srr,—In a review of a book by me entitled Six Architects, the 
writer says “‘ there are plenty of small misprints, particularly 
in Italian and French words, and a few mistakes, such as the 
substitution of Fréart de Chambray for Fréart de Chantelon 
on page 59,” but * Fréart de Chambray ” does not occur at all 
in the text of my book. ‘* M. de Chambray ” as he is rightly 
called in the accounts of Bernini’s journey to Paris, was 
* Roland Fréart Sr. de Chambray ”’ as he is described on the 
title page of Evelyn’s translation of the well-known Parallel of 
Archiiecture dated 1663. Roland Fréart was a_ brother of 
Jean Fréart sieur de Chantelou, not ‘ Chantelon ” as spelt in 
your review. 

To say that *‘ there are plenty of small misprints ” without 
giving any instances, is, in my opinion, not criticism but 
malice, and I must ask you to be good enough to insert this 
correction in the next issue of The Spectator.—Y ours faithfully, 

1 New Court, Temple, E.C. 4. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, 

[Our reviewer writes : I did not give a list of misprints and 
minor mistakes because I was writing a short review and not 
compiling a catalogue, but to satisfy Sir Reginald Blomfield’ 
curiosity here are a few specimens : accents omitted on Péra 
(p. 19), Val de Grace (110), Créqui (59), Vandiéres (140), 
Meédicis (107); Pyrrho for Pirro (19); Longeuil for Longueil 
(1138) ; Barri for Barry (145) ; Tournchem for Tournehem (145); 
La Antichita for L’Antichita (10); Topographiae for Topo- 
graphia (19). I have not been able to verify up to the hilt my 
doubts about the dates given in connexion with Serlio and 
Marliani (19), but I scent confusion in the reference on the 
same page to a Sansovino who died in 1529. For the Sansovino 
who died in that year was the sculptor, Andrea Contueci, and 
not the architect, Jacopo Tatti, whom I suspect Sir Reginald 
had in mind, and who lived on till 1570. 

On the question of the Fréart brothers, the misprint Char- 
telon for Chantelou in my review, due to my vile writing, 
gives a certain pot-and-kettle character to the whole dispute. 
However, the confusion of persons to which I referred remains 
as I stated it. If Sir Reginald will turn to p. 4 (paragraph I 
and note 1) of the 1885 edition of the Journal du Voyage du 
Cavalier Bernin he will see that it was Jean Fréart de Chantelou, 
and not Roland Fréart de Chambray who acted as Bernini's 
guide in Paris, though he may perhaps take consolation from 
the thought that Charles Perrault slipped into the same con 
fusion. ] 
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A Root of American Isolationism 


By D. W. BROGAN 


Iveach great international crisis, the more hopeful Europeans, 
and especially the more hopeful Britons, turn to the United 
states, scanning the horizon for signs of a change of heart, 
foran end of isolationism, for proofs that the long ‘* education ” 
of the Middle West by lecturers, by preachers, by writers, by 
formal instruction in international problems is at last bearing 
fruit. These hopes are always in some degree disappointed, 
yet they spring eternal. There are many reasons for this 
tate of affairs, for both the fond hopes of the Europeans and 
their shattering, but one of them is never given enough weight 
inEngland. ‘The average American feels that he was swindled 
in 1919 and, more than that, he feels that the preparation for 
ewindling him began much earlier, round about August 4th, 
1914. Mr. Millis, in this most timely and annoying book, sets 
out to show that by all legitimate and many illegitimate ways, 
the American public was prevented from getting a true, even 
anapproximately true picture, of the causes and conduct of the 
World War, that, in consequence, it was made at first difficult 
and then impossible for real neutrality to be observed, that 
the Germans, increasingly aware of this, finally decided that 
between American neutrality and Amcrican enmity there 
was little to choose, and that, as a consequence of this German 
decision, the American people found themselves at war, five 
months after they had triumphantly re-elected the President 
“who kept us out of war.” 

The case that Mr. Millis makes is not a new one in America ; 
ithas found its way into print and still more into conversation ; 
it is accepted wholeheartedly by many and unconsciously by 
many more. It is a case whose merits have never been 
seriously considered on this side of the Atlantic and, until it 
has been considered, most propaganda open or covert directed 
tomake the American people more ready to consider taking a 
share of the world’s troubles on its shoulders is bound to fail. 
How little the American case is considered may be illustrated 
by the difference in the reputation of Walter Hines Page in 
his own country and in England. Here he is in danger of 
becoming the Lafayette of Anglo-American love-feasts. 
There are several foundations connected with his name and 
the suggestion that Page was not merely an incompetent but a 
disloyal ambassador will strike many people as blasphemous. 
Yet he was one or the other, or both. It is one thing for an 
ambassador to make relations between his own country and 
the country to which he is sent as good as possible. It is his 
duty to put the point of view of the foreign government to his 
own, It is not his duty to make himself the advocate of those 
views with his own superiors ; it is the opposite of his duty to 
aid the Foreign Office to which he is accredited to score over 
his own superiors and to thwart the policy of the government 
whose servant he is. Walter Hines Page did this. His conduct 
was not, as Mr. Millis declares, ‘* treasonable.””. Mr. Millis is 
too fond of that word ; the Constitution of the United States 
defines treason too narrowly to cover conduct like Page’s. 
But that conduct was inexcusable, and it was felt to be so at 
the time. The State Department soon ceased to pay any 
atiention to Page, and when at last President Wilson brought 
him home to see if the touch of his native soil would re- 
nationalise him, he found, as Mr. Millis puts it, that his am- 
bassador ** was just another Englishman,” was, indeed, doing 
badly in London what Spring-Rice was doing not much better 
in Washington. But Spring-Rice’s faults were due to his 
Passionate loyalty to his own country and to his own govern- 
ment. Page’s faults were due to his blind and passionate 
leyalty to a foreign government. When, then, an eminent 
Road to War: America, 1914-1917. By Walter Millis. 

(Faker and Faber. 145s.) 





American diplomat laments the suspicion with which American 
public opinion regards American diplomats, he should, if he is 
vandid, blame Page. Not all American ambassadors were 
Pages, but the competent Ohio businessman in Paris and the 
very competent Tammany lawyer in Berlin have suffered for 
the sins of the amiable and hopelessly muddled literary man 
who represented by letter and cable the Court of St. James’s at 
the State Department. 

What is true of Page is true of so many other eminent 
Americans. Mr. Millis notes that while the Allied cause won 
hundreds of enthusiastic supporters in the highest places, 
before it was possible to form any rational judgement on the 
merits of the War, the Germans found very few, that those 
few were mostly of German origin and their attitude written 
off as an ancestral inheritance. More than that, as Mr. 
Millis might have pointed out, many cminent Americans of 
German origin were just as enthusiastic for the Allied cause 
as any children of the ‘ Mayflower’ or spiritual or racial 
kin of Lafayette. The du Pont de Nemours family may 
well have rejoiced that a war business so profitable to the 
firm was so helpful to France, but there is no evidence that 
Mr. Schwab regretted that the Bethlehem Steel Company 
was forced to make fabulous profits out of helping to defeat 
Germany and kill Germans. This difference of attitude 
Mr. Millis attributes to the control of news exercised by 
Allied mastery of the cables and the lack of independent 
news services, to the superior tact of Allied agents and to 
the immense social prestige of London and Paris. To many 
wealthy Americans, the thought of letting their English and 
French friends down was intolerable ; to few Americans did 
it matter what was thought of them in Berlin. But Mr. 
Millis ignores one Allied asset which was real but acquired 
at heavy cost. The invasion of Belgium was an obvious 
propaganda point which was no less real for being wrapped 
up in a good deal of hypocritical indignation. Begging the 
question of the rights and wrongs involved (Mr. Millis begs 
it very cavalierly indeed), the fact remained that the 
Germans were invading a small country and shooting the 
civilian inhabitants who resisted. Mr. Millis points out 
that the Germans had provocation for shooting france tireurs 
at Louvain. No doubt they had, but the countrymen of 
John Burns of Gettysburg naturally sympathised with the 
Belgians (Theodore Rocsevelt was the most prominent 
exception), as fourteen years before they sympathised with 
the Boers and six years later with the Irish. The govern- 
ment or invader whose agents have to burn down Cork or 
Louvain to defend themselves against the inhabitants, no 
matter how good their case, starts under terrific handicaps 
in a fight for neutral sympathy. Mr. Millis’s thesis would not 
have been weakened had he recognised this simple truth. 

Again, Mr. Millis’s case would not have been weakened had 
he been willing to admit how much German stupidity helped 
the Allies. Germany was lucky in her Ambassador at 
Washington ; Count Bernstorff was a more skilful and level- 
headed diplomat than Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, but her luck 
stopped there. Mr. Millis tones down tke Boy-ed and Von 
Papen episode. Rintelen may not be an_ altogether 
trustworthy witness, but his main case against that most 
bellicose of long-distance combatants, Herr von Papen, 
is not mentioned here. Mr. Millis notes the much 
greater trust given to the British naval attaché, Captain 
Gaunt, than had ever been given to the “ reprehensible ” 


Boy-ed. But whose fault was it that Germany had 
Boy-eds instead of Gaunts at Washington? What 


was probably the high-water mark of German political 
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stupidity in the late War (I am aware how difficult it is to 
class so many alpha plus candidates), the Zimmermann 
note, offering Mexico bits of the United States in the event 
of war breaking out, is described by Mr. Millis as “ con- 
ventional but rather blundering diplomatic preparations.” 
His standards must be high indeed if this is not blundering 
absolute. Woodrow Wilson was, in Mr. Millis’s view, 
betrayed by Page and misled by House. He was also 
betrayed by Germany. He might have evaded the traps 
laid for him by Whitehall and. the Quai d’Orsay, the. Union 
League and the Pilgrims; he could not evade the “ kicks 
in the face” administered from Berlin. Even in the last 
gasps of the peace move of 1916, it is the opinion of an 
eminent German who was at the heart of this business that 
it was fear of responsibility that led to the fatal snub given 
to Wilson. But more powerful than timidity was folly and 
Mit der Dummheit kampfen Gotter selbst vergebens ! 

Mr. Millis is sometimes unjust, he is often unfair. He thus 
weakens his case, as can be seen by comparing his treatment 
of the rights and wrongs of the ‘ Lusitania’ sinking with 
the article on that subject in the current American Historical 
Review ; but while this weakens his book as a case, it 
strengthens it as a document. The very passion and anger 
of this book serve to remind us how deep is the conviction 
that America was seduced into war and betrayed at the 
Peace by the European countries and by the sections of 
American opinion which now preach the duty of co-operation 
to save civilisation. 


The British-German Naval 


Competiti 
ompetition 
Great Britain and the German Navy. 
(Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
Mr. Woopwarp’s careful and comprehensive study of the 
British-German Naval competition is one of those specialised 
contributions to historical research which have more often 
in recent years been undertaken by American than by English 
students. Many of the American studies are of great value, 
but the Englishman who writes of what he knows and feels 
has considerable advantages over any foreign researcher who 
reconstructs his period from documents. Mr. Woodward’s 
book is heavily and admirably documented, but he is able 
to interpret his documents in the light of feelings and opinions 
which he knows or remembers. 

The general effect of Mr. Woodward's narrative is to 
bring home to us that the British-German naval contention 
was not, as was so often supposed at the time, a side-issue 
concerning only the two Powers, but one of the fundamental 
factors in the European struggle for power. Involved in it 
was ultimately the question whether Great Britain could 
afford to see a rival Power heavily armed at sea dominating 
Europe and quite possibly in possession of the Channel 
ports and in a position to add other fleets to her own. The 
famous risk paragraph in the German naval law of 1900 
raised this issue from the beginning, for if the German fleet 
was to be so strong that the supreme British fleet could not 
attack it without risking the loss of its supremacy, it might 
easily make itself strong enough, in the event of a German 
victory over France and Russia, to wipe out the British 
margin. It was this consideration more than any other 
which compelled somewhat reluctant British Governments 
to link their fortunes more and more intimately with those 
of France and Russia. Each successive German naval law, 
and every German refusal to abate the naval competition, 
was a new rivet in the Entente. 

But the same factor powerfully influenced the relations of 
Germany and Austria as well as those of Britain, France 
and Russia. A remarkable sequence of events is disclosed 
inthe Germanand Austrian documents covering the last half of 
the year 1908. On August 11th, in an agitated interview with 
Sir Charles Hardinge on the occasion of King Edward's visit 
to him at Cronberg, the Kaiser, according to his own account, 
took a very high line on the naval question, flatly refusing to 
listen to the idea of slowing down, and declaring that he 
would fight rather than submit to it. To ‘show him your 
teeth” he said in a telegram to Biilow the same day was 
*‘the way to treat an Englishman.” A week later Austro- 
Hungarian Ministers met in Vienna to consider the annexation 


By E. L. Woodward. 
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of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and when asked about th 
of Germany, Achrenthal replied that they could be “ 
— about that, since Germany was now dependent on 
ustria alone, especially after Kaiser Wilhelm’s rejecti 
at Cronberg of King Edward’s proposal to limit the le “ 
established naval programme.” So sure, indeed wi 
Aehrenthal that he did not even think it necessary to Pig 
the Kaiser before announcing the annexation in the mi 
papers, much to the latter’s indignation. There was no ids 
decisive moment in the drift of events which compelled 
Germany to follow the Austrian lead. 

“This is the way to treat an Englishman. Pyt you 
fist in his face and he comes to heel.”? The Kaiser and Tipit 
kept repeating it to the last moment before the War, They 
actually believed that the civility shown to Germany jp the 
Colonial negotiations of 1914 was the result of the fear 
instilled into the English by the rising German fleet, In 
their view it was only necessary to get through the “ danger 
zone” when the British fleet might demolish the infant 
German fleet and fear would do the rest. Metternich, the 
German Ambassador in London, was in despair at this mis. 
reading of the British character, and no man ever fought 
more courageously against folly in high places than he during 
these years. The controversy between him and his superiors 
is poignantly summed up in the minutes (published in the 
German documents) of a Conference held in Berlin in June, 
1909, to which he was summoned, and I always think of 
this occasion as one of the great scenes of pre-War history, 
Metternich insisted that it was German naval policy far 
more than anything else which had spoilt the previously 
friendly relations between Germany and Britain. Tirpitz 
knew better. He knew that trade jealousy and not the 
navy was the cause of the estrangement. He was certain 
that relations would improve as soon as the British had 
learnt to respect the German fleet. But what, in the mean. 
time ? asked Biilow. What if the “ black cloud which brooded 
over the North Sea” were to burst? The dialogue which 
followed has all the irony of history in a few lines : 

Tirpitz: ‘* In my opinion the danger zone in our relations 
with England will be passed in from five to six years, say in 
1915, after the widening of the Kaiser-Wilhelm Canal and the 
completion of the fortifications of Heligoland. Even in two 
years the danger will be considerably less.” 

Biilow: ‘* That is all very fine, but the question is still, 
how are we to get over the dangers of that period ? ” 

Tirpitz’s answer is not recorded. 

So long as Great Britain maintained her lead, there would 
be no escape from the ‘‘danger zone” for Germany. It 
was Fisher’s doctrine constantly repeated that nothing short 
of the supreme fleet served any purpose for any Power. 
It was certainly true for Great Britain. For her the command 
of the sea was allor nothing. If she lost it she was finished as 
a great Power, and in a very precarious position even as an 
island. But few Continentals were able to understand this 
inevitable British point of view, and to the Germans it seemed 
unspeakable arrogance that we should claim to ‘* command 
the sea” in a sense in which no European country would 
claim to command the land. The idea that they were colonis- 
ing or trading on British sufferance rankled deeply, and 
Tirpitz offering release from this servitude appealed to vast 
numbers. The lessons of this period are by no means ex 
hausted, and how to make British sea-power acceptable to other 
nations may still again be one of the major problems of the 
world, unless in the meantime sea-power has been superseded 
by air-power. 

Mr. Woodward's study is skilful and accurate, and, to 
me personally, abounding in vivid memories—memories of 
Cabinet crises on naval estimates, of the heated debates of 
1909, of ** Jackie” Fisher and his incurable habit of shouting 
aloud of what he would do if a timid Government would only 
let him, of endless calculations about German acceleration, 
and the respective strengths of the two fleets 2 years hence. 
This was the mechanical side, but behind it always was the 
struggle on policy. Even Tirpitz would have made some 
concessions for a * political equivalent,” but that equivalent 
was always, as Mr. Woodward shows, the breaking of the 
<ntente and a pledge to remain neutral in any war between 
Germany and France. Against that we stood, and the 


absolutely 


most pacifist members of the British Cabinet agreed that we 
J. A. SPENDER, 


could do no other. 
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Scotland Today 


scottish Journey. By Edwin Muir. (Heinemann & Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


on the dust cover of Scottish Journey the publishers warn 
the readers of Mr. Muir’s book that here is something that 
will probably be a shock to the ordinary tourist of Scotland, 
the man who expects the usual amiable sentimentalities of 
q travel pook. ‘They imply that other people besides the 
tourist will be shocked, and make reference to Crosland’s 
Unspeakable Scot in saying that the import of Scottish Journey 
js far more serious. This warning is, I think, a pity. There 
have been sO many books in the last few years that have set 
out to shock the Scottish bourgeois out of his complacency 
and the English bourgeois tourist out of his sentimentality 
that one has grown to look with a little weariness upon the 
oft-repeated claim that here at last is the complete ‘* debunk- 
ing” of traditional and sentimental Scotland. 
Anyone who imagined from this advertisement that 
Scottish Journey was another of these laboured shocks would be 
doing it an injustice. It is as honest, acute and, in many ways, 
as moving a book on Scotland as has been written since the 
War. If some of Mr. Muir’s remarks and observations wound 
our compatriots they may have the consolation that their 
observations probably wounded the author just as much, 
Mr. Muir may, so it seems to me, quite honestly say ** It hurts 
me more than it hurts you.” Yet there would be in such a 
claim none of the odious hypocrisy of the schoolmaster. There 
isnothing shr:ll about Mr. Muir’s sad reflection as he wanders 
through the industrial wreckage of the West of Scotland, the 
respectability of Edinburgh, the exhausted Highlands. 
When he says, at the beginning of his book, that it is his main 
impression that * Scotland is gradually being emptied of its 
population, its spirit, its wealth, industry, art, intellectual and 
innate character,” it is with no sense of superiority nor with 
any journalistic desire to be sensationally shocking. It is 
precisely because Mr. Muir is honest about what he has seen, 
and feels what he says that his book is a moving if saddening 
ore to read, There is something very personal about it all. 
There is,-of course, something personal about it in another, 
amore obvious sense. The book is a record of a zig-zag 
journey through Scotland, starting at Edinburgh, thence 
south through the borders and the Stewartry, north to Glasgow, 
to Angus, the West Highlands, the North and then Orkney. 
Mr. Muir performed this journey recently in a small car by 
himself, and he tells us not so much all about it as all about 
his thoughts en this journey, his recollections of the places as he 
saw them last, and his judgement on them today. We all 
know the traditional travel-book with its self-conscious 
digressions as deliberately outside the ** story ”’ as are the arias 
of an operatic tenor who leaves his lovemaking in the plot of 
the opera, advances to the footlights and, with his back to his 
beloved, throws his fine voice to the gallery. There is nothing 
ofthis in Scottish Journey. The whole book might be described 
as a huge digression with minor digressions contained in it. 
Mr. Muir is intensely conscious of the fact of Scotland—the fact 
of its past and the diminishing fact of its present and future. 
This fact is the theme of all his digressions, major or minor. 
Perhaps one of the best qualities of the book is its fairness. 
It is so easy when writing about Scotland (especially if one is 
aScot) to be partisan, to take the extreme view of everything. 
Edinburgh is nearly always ridiculously praised for her beauty 
or scurrilously abused for her mock gentility. Mr. Muir does 
neither of these two things. He is as appreciative of Edin- 
burgh’s beauty as she deserves, and (though he does not say 
much that is new about it) he sees and remarks all its infuriating 
qualities. Nevertheless for a man who is net an Edinburgh 
man he has noticed many other things. Few people who do 
hot know the town realise that Edinburgh is one of the most 
convivial places in the United Kingdom. Mr. Muir remarks 
“the excessive stiffness combined with the excessive convivi- 
ality of Edinburgh society.” He pays a charming tribute to 
the informal parties and ceilidhs which are such a feature of 
Edinburgh social life and which are the inevitable end of all 
big Edinburgh functions whenever there are a few of the more 
convivial spirits present at them. Similarly he is acute and 
fair about the Borders and the South-West. I had often 


wondered what exactly was the difference between the Border 
Country and Dumfriesshire. Mr. Muir, with his description of 
the coarse fertility, the ** Scotchness ” of the Burns’ country 
and his comparison of it with the remoteness, the passion of 


the true borderland seems to me to hit the nail beautifully on 
the head. 

It is in the chapter on Glasgow that the author is at once 
most, stimulating and most saddening. He spent a portion of 
his youth (before the crash) in Glasgow, to which he came from 
his native Orkney. He can remember what was Glasgow 
more intensely than any other part of Scotland, and his con- 
trast of the hideous prosperity of the past with the hideous 
decline of the present forms the longest chapter in the book. 
It is here that he allows his thoughts to wander most freely in 
retrospect, observation and imagination. In one long divaga- 
tion he compares the utterly unrelated drifting life of the 
unemployed with the unrelated unreal life of the knights in 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. A world of impossible dreaming, in 
which each individual is concerned with nothing but his own 
thoughts and himself. Unlikely though it sounds, this odd and 
lengthy musing is one of the most striking things in the book. 
What is to be dene with the wreck of Glasgow ? Mr. Muir 
puts this huge question at the end of his long chapter but 
leaves it unanswered. 

Mr. Muir’s general and sad impression of Scotland is one of 
emptiness growing more and more empty. The loss of nation- 
hood is to him only part of this emptiness, which he claims is 
economic, not political, and would have occurred as inevitably 
under capitalism had there been no political union between 
Scotland and England. He does not accept, however, what 
was inevitable in the past as still so. If Scotland is to be 
saved from complete extinction it can only be by a communal 
will of the people (a people who, alas ! have in the past shown 
a unique capacity for internecine and uncommunal bicker- 
ings). In other words, according to Mr. Muir, Scotland can 
only be saved by Socialism, whose object would be the saving 
of the life of the people of Scotland. Mr. Muir gives us no 
indication whether he thinks Scotland will be saved. He 
leaves us with what he believes to be the true solution for the 
Nationalists. And then, fearful of being too enthusiastic or 
too prophetic, leaves the choice to us. 

The one element in the book which occasionally disturbs the 
reader who knows his Scotland with its violent contrasts and 
colouring is the high twilight atmosphere which seems to 
have surrounded Mr. Muir's wanderings. Whether it is that 
the author is frightened of emotion on a subject which it is too 
easy to be emotional about, or whether it is that he has deliber- 
ately chosen a twilight atmosphere for a_ twilight subject 
(the dying of a country) Ido not know. But there it is, envelop- 
ing all he sees and muses on. Despite this atmosphere so 
mysteriously engendered in at least one reader’s mind by this 
book, there is one thing certain. The writing is admirable. 
Again and again Mr. Muir finds just the right phrase, analogy, 
description for many of the most puzzling or obscure things in 
Scotland. His power of expression (whether he be vague or 
clear in his musing) is crystal clear with the quality of first-class 
prose. Moray McLaren. 
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A Conservative Manifesto has four major lines: (1) the maintenance and development 


of the worldwide estate of the Empire ; (2) satisfact 

Tae Forward View. By the Right Hon. L. 8. Amery, M.P. tions with the United States of America, “ a ¢ 
(Bles. 16s.) 

Tus is the Manifesto of 1935 addressed to Conservative 
England. Designed to disturb complacency and to provoke 
thought, it comes on the eve of a General Election, as a 
eall to action. In both its parts, in its ** Thoughts on Present operations within short air range of Dover, and coupled 
Discontents” and its ** Outline of Policy,” it revealsMr.Amery — with an attitude of helpful goodwill towards any effort maq 
as the not unworthy heir of Milner, both in his ardent faith by European nations to bring about their closer econom) 
in the mission of the British Empire and in his humane, — and political union” ; (4) *‘ a fresh start in Anglo-American. 
imaginative feeling for the condition of the people. Radical, Japanese relations based on a recognition of the Tealities of 
trenchant, disdainful, provocative, Mr. Amery enters the 


the situation, and, in particular of Japan’s urgent need fop 
stricken field of contemporary problems with strong con- markets and of her natural aspiration to play the le 


victions, equally strong prejudices, and with a pen which — part in the regeneration of the Far East.” er 
wields the language of political controversy in a manner He closes the book with an interesting invitation to us {) 
which holds the reader’s attention. Though some of his learn how to reform parliamentary England by studying the 
argument sounds like a mere survival of Joseph Chamberlain’s | ** Corporative State ~ ; and, as we close it, we can say that 
tariff propaganda of 1903, he is no reactionary ; and whatever if Mr. Amery has provoked us to disagree with him in some 
may be thought of some aspects of his plea, he justifies his vital things, he also provokes us to think. A. F. Wave 

- title by looking forward. He sees what the needs of the time . 
are—not always as some of.us would have them envisaged !— 


ne 
, ardinal point». 
(3) detachment from European affairs, “ subject only to th, 
proviso, embodied in our Belgian and Locarno undertaki , 
(which he conceives as lying altogether apart from the League 

at * a hd 7 a aQ00T , an ¢ 
that we will not look with unconcern upon aggressive Military 


and is not afraid of radical measures when they are necessary A : 
to preserve those things which must be preserved—British Versatile Dip lomat 
freedom, social peace, property and the British Empire. Theatre of Life, 1863-1905. By Lord Howard of Penrith, 


To save these from Fascist and Socialist assault alike, he (Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.) 
summons Conservative England to gird its loins and to act 
swiftly, for “ there is no time to lose.” 
The key to his attitude is the word “national.” He 
rejoices in the title of ** economic nationalist” and rejects 
internationalism with a wealth of opprobrious epithet employed 
with gusto to show his contempt for President Wilson, Lord 
Cecil and other guides of humanity who have sought the general 
salvation by the way of collective responsibility. His every 
reference to the League of Nations shows that he thinks it 
futile ; and although he pays something more than lip service 
to the ideal which he finds quite inadequately enshrined in 
the Covenant, he decides that such heights are not for us to 
attain in our time, and that it is the duty of Britain to turn 
her energy to the service of a more accessible ambition. Not 
the League of Nations, but the League of the Nations of 
the Empire, is his choice: not a collective system, but a 
jritish system. And those who know the course which Mr. 
Amery has taken in his political career do not need to be 
told how he argues his thesis. That he does so with zest 
goes without saying: that he will carry conviction is not at 
_all so certain, though he himself is well assured that he speaks 
for the spirit of his own times. Starting from the assumption 
that the self-interest of all nations will for long continue to 
impose on them the necessity of an economic policy, nationalist 
in kind, he bids us relinquish the hope of an international 
solution, whether it be of the problem of gold, of tariffs, 
or of peace and war, and tells the British Empire to cultivate 
its own garden. And once we accept his premisses, his argu- 
ment is well found. But it is in laying down his premisses 
that Mr. Amery reveals his own limitations and challenges 
reproof before his argument reaches the bottom of his first 
page. He fails to appreciate the strength which underlies 
the collective system ; and something more than his intellectual 
scorn of its present supporters is needed to prove that he is uninfluenced by the considerations that weighed with him as 
right and they are wrong. This is a very large flaw in his by his fellow-Catholies. 
eapacity and it will make many feel that one who can so fail One prescient Ietter deserves honourable mention. In 
to appreciate the merits of internationalism has little right 1893-—eleven years before Lansdowne achieved the evleule 
to dismiss it as having “ very little warrant either in history — cordiale in 1904—Howard, with diplomacy apparently aban- 
or in common sense.” doned for ever, was travelling for pleasure in Moroce). But 
In Imperial policy Mr. Amery recognises that the belief, he saw enough to prompt him to write to Sir Thomas 
once so tenaciously held by some, that the Empire could not Sanderson, then Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
hold together unless it were a genuine federation, was mistaken; Office, summing up the situation and suggesting that we 
and the passages which he devotes to the famous declaration 
of the Imperial Conference of 1926 and to the Statute of 


should tell France that we would give her a free hand in 
Morocco if she would recognise our preponderating position 
Westminster, including (we must add) his chapter on India, 
are some of the best in his book. On the economic side of 


in Egypt, provided always that Tangier could be neutralised. 
The letter was acknowledged and pigeon-holed, as a letter 
British policy, both domestic and Imperial, he has much that is from a young man who had quitted diplomacy was likely 
pertinent to say, as of the Ottawa Conference ; but, here again, to be, but it speaks something for the political acumen of the 
he does not seem to realise the predestined limitations of the future Ambassador to the United States. 
Ottawa measures, even if they had been as bold and com- 
prehensive as he would have liked. The long chapter on 
** Economic Policy ~ 


To anyone familiar with Lord Howard of Penrith’'s dis: 
tinguished services as a diplomatist (particularly as Minister 
to Switzerland and Sweden and Ambassador to Spain and 
the United States) this first volume of his reminiscences, with 
its stories of travel in South Africa and Morocco, of candidature 
for Parliament at Worcester, of the Crabbet Club and the 
Souls, of collaboration in Charles Booth’s Life and Labour 
and London, of rubber-planting in Tobago (in days when 
the chief use of rubber was as an eraser), of service as trooper 
in the Boer War, will come as something of a revelation, 
No doubt it was all an admirable preparation for a return 
to diplomacy in 1903 (just where the present volume ends), 
for a diplomat is very much the better for possessing a wider 
experience of life than most diplomats de carriére have. The 
next volume (for which an exacting standard has becn set by 
this one) may have a greater interest for students of public 
affairs in the last critical thirty years, but through the whole 
of these more intimate pages a personality warm, human, 
sane, reveals itself in spite of a self-effacement carried as far as 
the necessary qualities of autobiography permit. 

But even in the vears here chronicled Esmé Howard (le 
writes under his more familiar name as commoner) was much 
more than on the fringe of public life. He met Bismarck 
at Berlin and Rhodes in South Africa, and with them he 
grouped an unexpected third. ‘ Once again,” he writes of 
his first audience with the Pope soon after his re ‘eption into 
the Roman Catholic Church, *‘ I felt as if I had stood in the 
presence of a master of men. The other two were very 
different—-Bismarek and Cecil Rhodes——were colossal men 
of action, Leo XIII was intellect personified.” 

Lord Howard’s account of the reasons which led to his 
decision, after full reflection, to enter the Roman Catholic 
Church will be read with no less interest by those who remain 


Lord Howard has sprinkled his chapters judiciously with 
anecdotes and two of them are of interest in view of modem 
must be read in its entirety to see what parallels. Everyone who has read Walter Page's letters 
British Protection brought up to date implies in the mind of remembers the awkward despatch from President Wilson 
its strongest contemporary advocate. On foreign policy he which Page had to hand to Grey, and how, when he had 
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The House 


A Machine for Living In 
ANTHONY BERTRAM 
A summary of the art and science of home- 
making considered functionally. Consideration 
of the successive influences which have modi- 
fied the design of the domestic dwelling and 
its accessories leads to a development of the 
principles of logical planning. 
Jllustrated by A. G. Wise, 


English Glass 


A. THORPE 


“Mr. ry s effective use of the vernacular 
gives his discussion of technique and taste an 
immediz ite appeal . . . we are taken at once 
out of the museum into areal world. The book 
covers a wide range, opening with the glass 
vessels imported into Roman Britain and 
closing with glass products of the present dav. 
In all ages Mr. Thorpe insists again and again 
on the influence of the customer on the forms 
assumed by the glass vessels in use.” 

‘NEW STATESMAN 


A.R.ILB.A. Ss. net 


With 24 plates illustrating over SO pieces. 7s. 6d. net 
1 ] 


English Costume of 
the Later Middle Ages 


IRIS BROOKE 
The sixth of Miss Brooke’s well-known books 
on costume, profusely illustrated in colour and 
in line. Here she describes the changes in 
general and in detail between the homespun 
of the fourteenth century and the ornate 
extravagance of the Tudors. 6s. net 


° 5. 

The King’s Dogs 
The Sporting Dogs of His Majesty 
King George V 
MAJOR MITFORD BRICE 
A unique record of the King’s famous Clum- 
bers and Labradors, prepared with official 
approval. The author is a well-known 
authority, and there are 47 photogravure 


plates from magnificent photographs taken at 
Sandringham. 10s. 6d. net 


The Modern Book 


a 
€ 
of Railways 
W. J. BELL 
A broad outline of the development of railway 
operation, locomotives and rolling stock, by 
an expert. Modern design is seen against an 
historical background, and the railway systems 
of other countries and continents are described. 
With 46 illustrations in photograyvure. 5s, net 


The Writers’ & Artists’ Library 


3. Writing for Children 
G. J. H. NORTHCROFT 


A comprehensive manual, containing much 
wise advice as well as practical information, 
by a former editor of the Boys’ Own Paper. 

3s. Od. net 


7 e e " ae 
4. Writing for the Press 
LEONARD RUSSELL 
A practical Fleet Street man writes stimula- 
tingly for the amateur and the potential 
professional journalist. 3s. Od. net 


Albert Schweitzer 


Dr, Schweitzer has just 
next six weeks. 
attention especially to the following— 


ON THE EDGE OF THE 
PRIMEVAL FOREST 


Translated by C. T. Campion, M..\, 


20th thousand, 


J. 


Translated by Ernest Newman. 


arrived in this country, and will be 
A complete prospectus of his works may be had post free, 


Hilustrated. 


3s. 6d, net 


giving lectures and recitals for the 
but we would call 


MORE FROM 
THE PRIMEVAL FOREST 


Campion, M.A. Illustrated. 


35. Od. net 


Translated by C. T. 


BACH 


Preface by C. \ 


I. Widor. Two vols. 30s. net 


A. & CG. Black 
4, 5 & 6 Soho Square, London, W.1 
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presented it, he observed, “* Now let us consider how it 
should be answered.’ Much the same thing, it seems, had 
happened fifty years earlier, when Lord Lyons (whom Lord 
Howard knew at Paris in the ‘eightics) was instructed during 
the American Civil War to make a vigorous communication 
to the Secretary of State. -Lyons.took the despatch to the 
President instead—informally—and begged him for some 
friendly message which he could transmit to the Foreign 
Office and use as an excuse for not immediately carrying 
out his instructions. The plan worked and the despatch 
never had to be presented. The other story recalls (and 
considerably antedates) Lord Curzon’s famous interrogation 
as to the meaning of a bé-ano. The interrogator this time 
also hailed from the Foreign Office, though he held no higher 
rank than head of a department. ‘ I have heard,” he said, 
as he entered a room where Howard and five other juniors 
were working, “ of Timothy Titus and of the Emperor Titus, 
but can anyone here inform me who was Titus O-4-tes?” 
An autobiography may base its: appeal on the range and 
variety of the writer’s experience or the attractiveness of 
his personality. This autobiography is commended on both 
grounds. The publishers incidentally are to be congratulated 
on the singularly simple and tasteful dust-cover (plain mottled 
brown with scarlet label) which they have given the volume 
for vestment. H. W. i. 


The Book Trade 


The Book World. 


In a genial spirit of co-operation, which might well provide 
an example to the League of Nations, the various Estates of 
the Book World offer to the general public, in this highly 
informative volume, a panorama of the preblems and the 
visions which vex and animate the activities of their trade. 
All classes of bookmen are represented, the author, the 
author’s agent, the publisher, the producer, the reviewer, 
the bookseller (town and country), and the manager of the 


Edited by John Hampden. (Nelson. 6s.) 








GREY 
OWL 


is here 





HEAR HIM 
SEE HIS FILMS 
READ HIS BOOKS 
Pilgrims of the Wild 


and 


The Adventures of Sajo 
and her Beaver People 


All next week at the Polytechnic 
Theatre at 11 am. each day 


For full particulars 
and itinerary of United Kingdom Tour 
write to Lovat Dickson Limited, 38 Bedford 
Street, London, W.C.2 


Lovat Dickson 





SS 


Circulating Library. ‘Some of the information and argume 
may prove too esoteric to attract the average reader thous 
none of the essays is unduly technical or * shoppy.” B 
much the larger proportion of the book will be of inte - 
to anyone who eares anything about contemporary literate 
and its fortunes in the market. The tone of all contributes 
is essentially temperate and just; the lion lies down om 
the lamb; the pasture of Parnassus is at peace, 

There seems no reason why such a peace should ever be’ 
disturbed ; for, after all, the interests of every branch of 
the book trade are interdependent and_ allied. Yet 
almost every writer starts off with a reference to past diffi. 
culties and misunderstandings, agreeing in principle with; 
Mr. Stanley Unwin’s introductory declaration, “ that this 
book should be: published is evidence of a marked change in 
the book trade.” The author has suspected the publisher 
who indeed has not always been innocent ci offence; the 
bookseller has complained of sweated terms and the com: 
petition of the circulating library ; ‘‘ discouragement the book 
trade has constantly to face’; *‘* books are borrowed rather 
than bought”; “ the last thing most people have any inten. 
tion of buying ” isa book. With sucha difficulties to encounter 
differences are almost inevitable. A frank symposium like 
the present may very well help to clear the air. 

All parties seem agreed that the reading public is increasing ; 
and Mr. Unwin, no doubt, puts his finger on the spot when he 
attributes this increase to “the vast improvement in the 
teaching of English, particularly in the secondary schools,” 
Mr. J. G. Wilson, speaking for booksellers in general, bears 
the same witness : 

‘“The young people of today,” (he says) “are reading hard; 
the amount that has been swallowed by a young fellow of nineteen 
or twenty is often staggering ; and they are not reading rubbish, 
but first-rate literature—from all countries—economics and polities, 
biography and travel. . . . The future is hopeful.” 

But how about the circulating libraries? What of the 
level of literature consumed, for example, by the subscribers 
to Boots ? Can it be claimed that they show any preference 
for quality over “‘ rubbish’? Probably not ; yet Mr. F. R, 
Richardson, Boots’ Chief Librarian, advances a_ specious 
claim for the circulating library as a first step on the way to 
culture. It meets the demand of a new public ‘* who would 
never pay seven shillings and sixpence for a new novel, who 
would very rarely buy books in any case, and who would 
simply read far fewer books, instead of buying more, if the 
libraries were swept out of existence.” Are there too many 
novels published ? No doubt. But it is clear that a regiment 
of novelists depends for its survival entirely upon the cireu- 
lating libraries. If its livelihood were dependent upon its 
sales at the booksellers, it would disappear tomorrow. Whether 
its disappearance would not be a benefit to the cause of 
literature may be an open question ; but commercially the 
librarian appears to have made out his case. 

There is general agreement again upon the hectic nature of 
the competition, in a crowded market, apt to degenerate into 
the noisy methods of a cheap-jack. Mr. Frank Swinnerton, 
as the representative of authorship, bewails the troublesome 
conflict between what he calls “self-conscious and_ self- 
righteous literature ” on the one side, and ‘* commercialised ” 
or “ stunt ” production on the other. In such an atmosphere 
it is hard for the author to preserve his ideals. He is the 
victim of an age “in which men have shrunk under the 
terror of war and machinery and economic hazard to a size 
less than mortal.” The phrase is somewhat cryptic, but the 
meaning is clearer in its context. It is simply the age-old 
problem of the artist preserving his soul and yet securing 
enough of the world’s rewards to keep his head above water. 
That problem will never be solved ; but it is still possible for 
the artist to preserve his self-respect. 

For the experts seem to concur that the book trade, with 
all its difficulties and imperfections, provides a ladder of 
learning that points ultimately towards the stars. From the 
“twopenny library” to the better-stocked establishment; 
from the convenience of borrowing to the taste for acquisition ; 
and especially through the medium of well-equipped and 
comely reprints, the younger generation is being steadily 
introduced to the necessity of literature in the discipline and 
enjoyment of life. ‘The taste for books, once cultivated, is 
never really lost. Loneliness and depression have no better 
companion and consoler than a good book. 
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_agarden will find it delightful 
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BELL 
JUST OUT 


The 
Living Garden 


or the How & Why of Garden Life 
by E. J. SALISBURY 
D:Se., FAS. 
One of the most interesting 
gardening books ever pub- 
lished. Everyone who loves 





reading and packed with useful information. 
Beautifully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
Prospectus on application 


The Mexican Adventure 


by DANIEL DAWSON 
The story of Maximilian of Mexico and of 
his wife Charlotte is one of the most 
dramatic in modern history. 
PHILIP GUEDALLA (Observer): ‘It could 
hardly have been better done . . . combines 
sound history with good reading.’ 
D. C. SOMERVELL (News Chronicle): ‘ An 
extremely interesting book . . . written 
in an altogether charnuing style.” —-165. net 


We Were One 
a Biography of W. L. Wyllie 

by MRS. M. A. WYLLIE 
An altogether charming biography of the 
famous marine artist and yachtsman, by his 
wife. 
SUNDAY TIMES: ‘ This book is essentially 
from first to last a love-story—not often 
told. They were one. And they lived to 
celebrate their golden wedding.’ 


Illustrated, 153. net 


Unsolved Problems 


of Science 
by A. W. HASLETT 


Sometime Foundation Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge 

Mr. Haslett writes from the point of view 
of an observer at the front line of scientific 
advance. 

MORNING post: ‘ May be recommended 
unhesitatingly to anyone who wishes for 
a clear and impartial view of the present 
position of natural science.’ 75. Gd. net 


Steady Drummer 
by STANLEY CASSON 
The memoirs of an intelligence officer 
serving on the Balkan front in the Great 
War. An ordinary sensitive man’s reactions 
to years of desperate confusion and constant 
battle. Illustrated. 125. 6d. net 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., W.C.2 
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HUTCHINSON’s 


new general books 


THIS, 
OUR ARMY 


a critical examination by J. R. KENNEDY 


“‘ This book had to be written and it will have to be 
vead—not only by soldiers but by all to whom the 
security of Great Britain and the Empire is a matter 
of moment. Captain Kennedy says things which have 
needed saying for a long time, and he explains more- 
over why they have been unsaid. It is a crushing indict- 
ment ’—Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette 
“Valuable constructive suggestions ”—Daily Jail 
‘““May be ranked with General Groves’ ‘Behind the 
Smoke Screen’ as a revelation of the appalling waste, 
mismanagement and incompetence which are increasing 
the cost of our fighting forces while steadily decreasing 
our security ”—Daily Mirror Illustrated 9s. Od. 


MALAYAN 
SYMPHONY 


by W. ROBERT FORAN 


“Distinguished by a catholic outlook and an honest 
independence which raise it far above the level of most 
globe-trotter’s jottings "—Sunday Times 

“ A mine of suggestive information ”—Scotsman 

“He is an experienced traveller with shrewd observa- 
ticn ”"—Times Illustrated 18s. 














2nd IMNITPRESSION 
ROUND the WORLD for 
NEWS by HARRY J. 


GREENWALL 


“ He tells us briskly about riots and revolutions, crooks 
and politicians, bandits in-Corsica, smugglers in China” 
—Evening Standard Illustrated 16s. 


ON HORSEBACK 
thro’ HUNGARY 


by VALDEMAR LANGLET 


The author is our spirited guide through the sun-drenched 
country of the Magyars, where we savour the wines, 
the customs and the scenery 

58 beautiful Illustrations 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


THROUGHOUT the AGES 
by Count HEINRICH COUDENHOVE-KALERGI 
A distinguished diplomat, a linguist able to speak 26 
languages, a traveller and a scholar, Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi all but completed this important and pertinent 
book before his recent death. It has now been concluded 
by his son and is published as one of the most striking, 
if not the most striking, contributions to the most dis- 

cussed and controversial topic of our 
day With 19 Illustrations 18s 
Published TO-DAY 


HUTCHINSON 








18s. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


OFFER 


WIDE SPREAD 


The investor obtains a definite share in the follow- 
ing 25 British companies of the highest standing, 
and his money is spread over these securities in 
the percentages shown. ; 


SERIES ‘A’ 


oO wy 
70 


Associated Portland Cement Tate & Lyle, Ltd. .. . as, 


le mae t 
Manufacturers, Ltd. .. .. 4% Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd. 2%, 
— ig oe geo Sa , = Bank of Australia, . 
3ritish Match Corporation, Ltd. by utd. oe pein tal py ae 
J; & BP. Goats, tid. 4. ts OR Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. .. .. 4% 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. .. 1% rhe Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 5% 
— oe bat — oe a ——— seg rg Supply Cor- we 
arrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. .. 4 poration, RR ec ee. 
Imperial Airways, Ltd... ©.. 4% A. Guinness, Son & Co., Ltd. 6% 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Bank ot New Zealand .. .. 2% 
Ltd 314 Johannesburg Consolidated In- 


Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd. .. 6% 
Marks & Spencer. Ltd. .. .. 5% 
Patons & Baldwins, Ltd, 34 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd. 344 


SECURITY OF CAPITAL 


The combined net assets of these companies excced 
£350,000,000, with free reserves of more than 
£50,000,000. £1,000 invested in these securities 
in 1924 would now be worth £1,460. 


REGULAR INCOME 


The annual cash income derived from these com- 
panies during the past 11 years shows an average 
yield of approximately 5% per annum, 


vestment Co., Ltd. ‘ca. cee ee 
South African Breweries, Ltd. 442 
Victoria Falls Transvaal 
Power Co, Titd. ..  .. os 
Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. .. $ 


f ly 


MARKETABILITY 


British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates can be 
realised at any time at the current Stock Exchange ° 
price of the constituent shares, 


Investors’ capital-and dividends remain throughout 
in the hands of the Bank Trustee; which issues 
British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates and pays 
dividends direct to investors twice a year, without 


extra charge. 
10 
Ms | o 


(Based on dividends paid by the above companies August, 1934, 
to August, 1935; ‘including Share Bonuses only up to 10%) 


TRUSTEE FOR THE CERTIFIC {TE HOLDERS: 
MIDLAND. BANK EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


British Empire Fixed Trust. Certificates can be 
bought: or sold through any bank or stockbroker. 
Sums of £16° upwards’ can be invested. Full 
particulars and literature can be obtained from 
your bank~ orstockbroker, or direct from the 
Managers, Fixed ‘Trust: Investments, Ltd., 160 | 
Piccadilly, London, W.1.' Telephone : Regent 7471. 


























Charles Barker. 
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An Argument for a Censor 


Indiscreet Confessions of a Nice Girl. 


> D : Anonymous, 
Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 


(Werner 
Opinions are violently divided on the question wheth, 
the absence of a censorship of books in this country is a Me 
for gratitude. Many of the most reputable publishers and 
writers, and almost all booksellers and librarians, would 
welcome the institution of some authority with the power 
to determine, before publication, whether or not a book 
could be held to be legally obscene, while others, equally 
reputable, oppose the idea as a potential menace to freedom 
of expression. And there are, of course, still other publishers 
and the authors whose books they publish, who naturally 
view even the suggestion with the indignant horror of people 
threatened with the loss of their livelihood. For it is a curioys 
fact that as a gencral rule it is the reputable publisher, who 
issues a book primarily because he believes it to POssesg 
literary merit, who suffers when proceeding; are taken against g 
book, and the other type of publisher, who on the evidence 
of his publications is as devoid of literary judgement as he jg 
of moral scruple, who seems to be immune. 

This is an odd development when one considers that when the 
Act under which proceedings against books are always taken— 
Lord Campbell's Act “for more effectually preventing the 
sale of obscene books, pictures, prints and other articles”— 
was introduced in 1857, it was regarded merely as a police 
measure and aroused no interest at all in literary circles, 


The immediate object of the Act—achieved with 
ease and rapidity—was the suppression of a_ particu. 
larly blatant trade in obscene books and _ pictures which 


flourished in certain parts of London. But that is no longer the 
direction in which the law is generally applied. Prosecutions 
are much less frequently taken against systematically obscene 
books than against books whose authors have incidentally 
infringed the law in attempting to achieve some genuinely 
scientific or literary object. From the point of view of the writer 
whose intention is not pornographic a preliminary censorship 
would surely be preferable to the indecision caused by the 
present legal machinery. But if prosecutions are still to be 
taken under Lord Campbell’s Act, it is clearly inequitable 
that they should be directed as they are against writers 
with whom, whatever their errors in the eyes of the law, 
pornography is certainly not an aim, while others, with whom 
it equally certainly is, should be permitted to circulate 
unchallenged. 

The volume now under consideration is a case in point. 
It would be ridiculous. to pretend that it has a vestige of 
literary merit, or that_the author (whose only reticence is the 


‘suppression of her identity) had any literary aim in writing it. 
‘If the book ‘itself left"any doubts corcerning its object, the 


suggestive wrapper with which the publishers have decorated 
it; the Vulgar blurb and the coyly lubricious dedication would 
remove them. But there’ is no’ need to call in the blurb or 
anything clse as evidence against this vapid tale of ** a girl who 
knew her men.” From beginning to end it is merely a series 
of vulgar and irresponsible variations on a_ single sexual 
theme. Hardly a page is without a paragraph of salacious 
description or a sentence of suggestive rhetoric. But no doubt 
it is not unique in its grossness (the list of other books issued 
by the same publisher advertised on its cover suggests one place 
where companions could be found), and there is very little 
doubt that it will not be prosecuted. Even if it were, it is quite 
possible ‘that it- would emerge from the ordeal unscathed. 
Chisf Justice Coekburn’s definition of obscenity, now auto- 
matically applied by magistrates to all books brought before 
them, is this : ‘* Whether the tendency of the matter charged as 
obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose mis are 
open to such immoral influences, and in whose hands a puviica- 
tion of this sort may fall.” Those in whose hands a publication 
of this sort is most likely to fall are those whose minds, through 
regular previous acquaintance with the resources of the 
twopenny libraries, are where literature is concerned incapable 
of further corruption. Anyone else will probably find it too 
silly to be more than disgusting. Nevertheless it is a book 
against which Lord Campbell's Act might very properly be 
invoked. Its prosecution would put a salutary check on the 
production of a kind of reading matter, most of it not quite 
so inept as this volume and therefore more insidious, which 


is all the time at work degrading literary taste. 
. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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NO MEAN CITY 


A NOVEL OF THE GLASGOW SLUMS 








blishers feel : 
ee Alexander McArthur & H. Kingsley Long 
justified in issuing this 
book both from their This story is based on the unpublished novels and note-books of Alexander 
f th : McArthur (of the Gorbals, Glasgow, unemployed) who was born in the 
knowledge oo Se cr slums, and has lived in them all his life. 





cumstances in which the 





We are privileged to publish the following : 





book came to be written 


and from the testi- THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF YORK: 







mony of those whose “The challenge and protest of the book are needed and I 
tad t th erent believe the writers to be justified in all the terrible outspoken- 
_— ee ness of their story. It depicts a-moral people and happenings 







for no other reason than that it is necessary for the public to 
know just what happens when the environment of life is 
such that it makes a-moral living inevitable.” 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH: 


“TI have read it with very great interest and I have no 
difficulty in believing that, horrible as it is, the slum picture 
is not an exaggerated one, though of the gangster part I 
cannot judge. I hope the book will be widely read.” 



















HOWARD MARSHALL, Author of “Slum”: 


“I am strongly of th: opinion that the publication of books like 
NO MEAN CITY is a public service. Admittedly the book 
focusses attention on the poorest section of the community : 
it must not be taken as a representation of the general 

4 standards of life in slum areas, but how else could the plight 

Ready Oct. 28th of these unfortunate folk have been so forcibly driven home ? 

That it needs to be driven home there is no doubt. 











LONGMANS 












































new chapter in 
the History of 
the 9.H.P Car. 























Riley “Nine” becomes the most amazing strength; inter-axle seating; air- 


inexpensive quality car madetoday. _ finer frame bracing—every worth-while 
A better car, more lavishly equipped, it 
nevertheless’ costs £56 less than the 
“Nine” of 1933-4. It has Pre-selectagear, 
the costliest and most satisfactory of all 
forms of transmission; a clear front com- 
partment rendering floorboard levers car within your reach? 


CATALOGUE GRATIS FROM RILEY (COVENTRY) LTD. COVENTRY 


Rie re-priced, the NEW obsolete; an aero-lined steel- body of 





accessory and trouble-saving device! You 
have always envied the Riley .owner. 
Does not this new low price—£269, and 
the small tax—£6 . 15 . 0, bring this fine 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Mottke the Thief. By Sholem Asch. 
Willa Muir. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 

No More Reality. By. Godfrey Blunden. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Salar the Salmon. By Henry Williamson. © (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

One Unknown. By Reinhold Conrad Muschler. Translated by 
M. A. and E. V. Barker. (Putnam. 3s. 6d.) 


Translated by Edwin and 


Tur English middlebrow is liable at times to profess an 
enthusiasm for some foreign writer or musician which is out 
of proportion to the merit of the individual, and seems to spring 
from an insular superstition that certain glamorous aspects 
of the exotic have power and must be propitiated. Thus 
Sholem Asch, a writer of merit, has clearly been overpraised 
in this country, and hailed by muddled and probably over- 
worked reviewers as a giant of contemporary or of European 
literature, “ immortal,” “ major,” “ belonging to the same 
family as Tolstoy,” &c. Perhaps this is because his books 
transport us into an utterly foreign, a dark and violent Slav 
world. Actually he is essentially Jewish, and one seems to 
recognise in his work feelings akin to those of the painter 
Chagall (who.is more delicate and fantastic), an effort of the 
Jewish spirit to put out bright flowers in a world burdened 
with history and darkened by poverty and brutality. In 
Mattke the Thief poverty and brutality are conspicuous enough, 
and yet they never quite become intolerable, for one never 
quite believes in the story: it holds one’s attention by 
somehow maintaining throughout the slightly sinister air of a 
fairy tale or menacing dream. The child of abject parents, 
Mottke grows up in the hopeless squalor of a Polish ghetto 
and has to put up with an alternation of cruelty and neglect. 
Flogged, unwilling to go to school, flogged again, he is 
unsuccessfully apprenticed to a cobbler, then flogged again, 
works in a slaughter house, fraternises with dogs, takes to 
the road, works as a glass-blower, joins a troupe of wandering 
tumblers, commits a murder, becomes the owner of a brothel, 
finally reforms when reform is too late, and is betrayed to the 
police. ‘“ He felt the full injustice that the whole world, 
everything, the sun, the sky, the earth, mankind had com- 
mitted against him in forcing him-to become what he was. 
. . . He blamed everything, everything but himself.” What- 
ever one’s degree of sympathy with Mottke or his victims, one 
‘an detect a note of compassion in this somewhat lurid but 
well-told story. 

The hero of No More Reality, in so far as this book may be 
said to have a hero, is a less picturesque figure, a gawky, 
freckled, repressed young man on a farm, and an Australian 
farm at that. His existence is of some consequence in the 
small-town community which Mr. Godfrey Blunden has taken 
pains to depict. The rending of the veils of remoteness and 
unfamiliarity from Hobbleton does not disclose any very 
surprising manifestations of human nature and behaviour. 
In fact Hobbleton might, with slight revisions of local colour, 
equally well be in some other dominion or in the United 
States, and this is disarmingly indicated towards the end : 

*** A narrow little dump,’ said Robert, looking down at the hot 
dusty township with its crooked main street and shanty buildings. 
‘The sort of little town which might well centralise a novel. .. . 
There’s something stodgily english about it . and at the same 
time something harsh and new with the smug savagery of Gopher 
Prairie or Winesburg. . . . The characters are more or less stereo- 
typed. The publican, the parson, the postmaster. There is also 
sure to be somebody who owns half the countryside; somebody 
who has been quietly dealing in land for years. . . . There’s bound 
to be an accommodating woman; and I suppose there’s a man of 
some kind quite capable of murder in certain circumstances. . . . 
For the lives of these people are dependent so much one upon 
another, are so involved in concupiscent scandals and promiscuous 
relations that the thing would form a unity.’ ” 

The thing undoubtedly forms a unity, and Mr. Blunden has 
brought an obviously thorough knowledge to bear upon it. 
With what might be called efficient camera-work, with an accu- 
mulation of detail, with a patient delineation of the most various 
types—satyrs, tomboys, drunks, peeping ‘Toms, cunning old 
business women and hard-headed young ones; old Joseph 
MeKissock who often wanted to strangle his wife but could 
not because he had no thumbs; Loring the Communist who 
was capable of proposing to abolish women ** when the revolu- 
tion comes *’—he has managed to reduce * promiscuous rela- 
tions ” to a pattern. Realist and impressionist’ by turns, his 
interests ranging from adolescent fantasies -te -nieeties of 





snobbery, verging often on caricature, sometimes slight 
forcing the ironies of circumstance, and indulging rather te 
often an interest in Lingerie, he has produced as complete and: 
entertaining a picture of an Australian Main Strect as anybod 
could wish for, a story of “ smug savagery ” and a wretched 
lack of civilisation in an outpost of Empire. 

From Warsaw to Hobbleton, from Hobbleton to Wesse 
where Mr. Henry Williamson takes us beneath the surface 
not of village life but of river and ocean, and convinces fed 
that there is a good deal to be said for being a Scalelesg 
biped. Behind this book, we are told, 

“lies half a lifetime of close and patient study, pursued with an 
almost mystical zeal : imagination lighting common things , , 

Mr. Williamson lives beside a river; at the bottom of his garden is 
a home-made hatchery in which he has been hatching salmon {op 
many years, and he has spent over five thousand hours observing 
the habits of fish .. .” 

The question at once arises whether for our part we should 
not learn the habits of fish either from a textbook or by, 
similarly peering into a hatchery instead of from a novel, byt 
whether or no Mr. Williamson exhibits a ‘* mystical zea}” 
he succeeds in making the private life of a salmon seem very 
eventful and rather dreadful. I am afraid that where his 
readers are concerned the smoothest mayonnaise, the tenderest 
lettuce leaves, the most succulent cucumber will never be 
able to restore to a helping of salmon its lost innocence, 
Consider, for instance, Salar’s depressing encounter with 
Petromyzon the lamprey, who lacked jaws, ribs, or bones, 
had a single nostril at the top of his head, and ‘ resembled 
the artificial rubber thing escaped from the fisherman’s 
hook, magnified, discoloured, sunk in living  slovenliness, 
animated waste-product of the = spirit of life.’ When 
Petromyzon caught sight of Salar, the thick soft lips of his: 
sucker mouth began to work over his thorn-like teeth, and: 
he clamped himself to the salmon’s side and “ began to 
rasp away and swallow skin and curd and flesh.” But 
enough: let it be said that without becoming unduly 
anthropomorphic, Mr. Williamson reveals some of the herrid 
things that happen in a pleasant-looking stream, that he is 
well able to enter into the feelings of a fish on or off a hook, 
and that this book is likely to quicken the imaginations of 
fishermen and amateur naturalists. 

Having learnt that it is not at all nice to be a salmon, 
or a frustrated young man in an Australian township, or 
an ill-treated boy in a Polish ghetto, let us see what Her 
Reinhold Conrad Muscliler can do for us. Alas, he is a 
biographer and botanist who has forsaken memoirs and 
monocotyledons and embarked on a flight of fancy. Naturally 
one’s worst suspicions are aroused by the information that 
One Unknown has been a best seller in Germany, for the 
present régime in that country has scarcely shown itself the 
nurse of a free culture. Does Herr Muschler give us a taste 
of the new paganism or tell of blood-drinking from skulls? 
Not at all: he only offers us a wretched, anaemic, Aryan 
little anecdote dragged out through 80 pages of twittering 
insipidity. This anecdote has been ‘“ inspired” by the 
death mask known as L’Inconnue de la Seine, the beautiful 
and enigmatic face of a young girl. Herr Muschler springs 
on us a provincial middle-class French girl with no ties, some 
means, and “ artistic leanings.”” He manufactures a clumsy 
situation in Marseilles which brings her in touch with an 
English diplomat, the most shadowy of milords, who is seeing 
off his fiancée and then motors Madeleine vaguely off into 
the country. ‘* Shall we drive to Arles tomorrow ?” he asks 
her. “From there we can visit the strange dead cities 
wrapped in the queer magic of the Camargue, looking as though 
they lay beneath a spell.” Madeleine, also lying beneath 
a spell, admires the scenery: ‘“ Look . .. there, on the 
left—sheep,” she cried, ‘* such lots of sheep!” Finally they 
arrive in Paris, where nothing whatever happens, until Lord 
Bendon goes away and the still pure half-wit hops into the 
river, or rather ‘* steps out bravely through the starry enchant- 
ment.’ It is a positive relief when the “ dark water ”’ closes 
over her head. All this is no doubt meant to be an idyll, 
an exquisite suggestion of first love renounced and a young 
life sacrificed to a dream. The smile of L’Inconnue remains 
enigmatic. 
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MARTHA BROWN, »™. 


7/6 
A New Novel by 
VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 


of “Anna Lombard” (six million copies sold), 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 









The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in the 
House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in “The Times” of 
June 8th, said: 
| “| have been reading a very extraordinary book this week called 
«Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 
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— “Il CONSTABLE 


Philosopher turned novelist 


: PLUMER THE LAST PURITAN 


by George Santayana 8/6 net 
HOWARD SPRING (Evening Standard): “ There is 
much fine thinking in this book, much lovely writing. 


Mi E ta, S 1 N E Sy The characters are clearly realised and well set forth.” 
“HAROLD NICOLSON 


By GEN. SIR CHARLES one of the most brilliant of living 


hiographers, has vividly and accurately 


HARING q ON described the career, the personality and 
G.C.B., G.B.F. the diplomatic technique of this great 
American.” — SIR ARTHUR SALTER 
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“Complete authority ~* 
L. 9” ‘ 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH “KING LEHR” & the Gilded Age 
by Elizabeth Drexel Lehr 
WITH 3 MAPS AND 9 ILLUS. va ia oc uals Ps: —— 
TRATIONS. 12s. Od. net. documents of the ag xc. It is the story of New York's 
giastic days of millionaire freak parties 
‘Mrs. Lehr writes with a becoming reverence of tl 
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For the first time for many years T have had a letter from a 
reader, dated days after the opening of the Show, asking me 
for advice on the choice of a car. He says, in effect if not 
in so many words, ** How can any man or woman make up 
a mind, already unbalanced by the Show atmosphere, when 
confronted by about thirty different makes, about thirty 
different horsepowers, and nobody has counted how many 
different prices ? ” 

His complaint, although it is the first I have seen on paper 
while the Show is actually on, is common enough. To 
anyone who does not know in advance which of, say, two 
or three makes or types he really needs, who has not already 
found out something about them at least a month beforehand 
from his local dealer, the papers, the makers’ catalogues or 
from the talk of friends and acquaintances, the Show is 
no place for so momentous a decision. If it does not matter 
how large a cheque you draw, and if you can buy the actual, 
identical car that takes your fancy on the stand, Olympia 
is a pleasant enough sort of shop, where the goods are well 
displayed and the choice satisfactorily wide. Failing these 
two conditions the fate of the average buying visitor is 
exhaustion, followed inevitably by depression. 

There are‘still two days left in which to decide, if not 
which particular car will suit you better than any of the 
others, at any rate which features and characteristics are 
necessary to your contentment. If you are still wavering 
because these essentials are inconveniently distributed among 
a dozen makes and their six dozen models, now is the moment 
to take a grip of yourself, a firm line and a sheet of paper 
on which you are to write down those things your new car 
must have. 









































































































































































































































Obviously the things considered necessary by a few 
thousand intending buyers of every kind of car from the 
£100 Ford to the 12-cylindered Rolls-Royce, Cadillac or 
Hispano-Suiza, cannot be written down in a single page of 
The Spectator, nor, in all probability, in a whole number, 
but there are certain definite indispensabilities common to 
every sort of car, no matter what it costs. Actually, of 
course, the case of those who, blank cheque in hand, are 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury 
Sir Austen Chamberlain 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
Mr. Herbert Morrison and 
Lord Cecil will speak in 


SUPPORT of 
THE COVENANT 


of the League of Nations 







































































An Appeal will be made for Ambulance W ork 


in Abyssinia 




















Seats (numbered and reserved) 1/- to 10,6, and a limited number 
of free tickets, to be obtained from the League of Nations Union, 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. | 

















Doors open 7 p.m. No seats reserved after 7.50 p.m. 
At the Organ, Llewellyn Bevan, A.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M. 
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Motoring The Sensible Car 


hesitating whether to choose the Rolls-Royce. 
the Hispano-Suiza or any of their runners-u 
and comfort, need not be considered. They 
their troubles. Our concern is rather with the majority why 
have to set a limit and a narrow one on the cheques they Write P 
; Here. then, are some of the things that are quite ce ’ 
indispensable in 1936. You must have plenty of room 
will be much easier to ensure in the new cars than it has ey 
been before, but it is still possible to buy too small a pr 
the wrong price. Plenty of room is an essential to coniioe 
and comfort is an essential not only to safety because vou 
cannot be in perfect control if your attention is in the slightest 
degree distracted by lack of ease, but to economy. You will 
tire far more quickly of an uncomfortable car than of one that 
does not altogether please you in other ways. If it is rathe 
less lively than you had hoped, rather noisier, a bit harder on 
the road, you will be quite willing to be patient with it, to give 
it a.chanee. It may.improve in performance, the noise aie 
be curable, the springing amenable to treatment. So long a 
you sit in it and drive it without discomfort or fatigue Vou will 
be slow to condemn it. You will not be able to rid yourself of 
it soon enough if it is uncomfortable—and if lack of money 
prevents this swift divorce you will hate it more every day yoy 
live with it. Buy the biggest body you can get for vour money, 
Some of the new ones seat three in front. Examine thee 
arefully and consider seriously whether this immense adyant. 
age will not counteract other drawbacks. 

See to it that you have generous head-room, dismissing 
at once all cars that are of low inside build. They are dangerous 
as well as horribly uncomfortable. Verify the leg-room both 
fore and aft, when the front seats are set well forward and 
well back. Remember that there is no agony comparable 
with sitting for several hours with your knees drawn up, And 
be on the look-out for shallow seats. No car-seat. front or 
back, is endurable for long distances unless it comes near 
enough to the inside of one’s knees. Luggage-room you are 
fairly certain to get in the 1936 cars, but it is well to make sure 
that a reasonable amount can be carried for the usual number 
of people you take touring. and that none of it occupies 
passenger-space. Nearly all closed cars are properly ventilated 
nowadays, but not all have wide vision. See that tie front 
pillars do not uncu’y obstruct the driver's view. 

Everything else being equal choose your car for its simplicity 
of design. general accessibility and ease of maintenance. 
Prefer an engine that it is easy to decarbonise to one in whieh 
the operation entails much dismantling of components. 
Valve adjustment is often a much easier job with an overhead 
push-rod system, but head-lifting is not always so simple as 
with the side-valved lay-out. Look to the brake-adjustments 
and allot high marks to cars that have central control by whieh 
you can tighten the brakes equally and without having to 
jack up. Consider no engine in which the main oil-filter is not 
easily and quickly removable, without having to get under- 
neath, for cleaning purposes. The battery, that family 
invalid. must be easily accessible. You need not worry over 
transmission systems. over those gear-changes which led to 
such bitter conflict a few years ago. Whether the car of your 
choice has a synchro-meshed gear (and there are no “ straight” 
boxes left. so far as I know) with or without a free-wheel, ora 
pre-selective gear, vou will find it difficult to change clumsily. 
With some “ post-selective ” boxes, synchro-meshed or free- 
wheeled, you cannot always change very quickly unless you 
double de-clutch, but you cannot, if you have a seconds 
patience, make a mess of it. 

And buy enough power. It is easy enough today, when 
nearly every car of over 10 h.p. is advertised to do 60 miles an 
hour, but still make very sure of a good reserve. You need 
not worry any more over the number of cylinders (except from 
the point of view of simplicity) but get the largest you can 
afford. and, if you are given the choice, those with a low 
rather than a high compression-ratio. The pleasantest car 
to own, the one you will keep longest and have least trouble 
with is the lazy-engined car, a sort of modern edition of what 
we used to call soft or woolly cars. They may. comparatively 
speaking. be soft nowadays. but they are certainly not woolly. 
They. get their power from size rather than from high efficiency 
and speed. and the result is usually very agreeable. A big: 
bored engine, developing its cruising speed at 2.000 revolutions 
may be a little more extravagant on fuel than the smaller 
engine that is as lively or a little livelier, but the difference 
over long runs is seldom worth troubling over if it is a questio2 
of pence, never if comfort counts high. 

The sensible car today is the big and simple one. _ It is als0 
likely to turn out the cheapest in the long run. 
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The Liverpool & London & Globe 
makes a further contribution 


Life Assurance 


“GLOBE” 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


—WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE WITH PREMIUM 


CEASING WHEN YOU RETIRE— 


embodies all the latest benefits of lite assur- 
ance with the following special features :— 


It secures maximum protection for dependants 
throughout its currency. 


The sum assured is steadily increased by 


bonuses. 
Premium payments cease when you retire. 


A liberal cash allowance is guaranteed on 


your retirement should the policy no longer 


be required. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD., 


will be pleased to send you its new explanatory 


folder—‘‘ The Unselfish Viewpoint.” 
iL 


Underwriting 


Lo 


POLICY 


PAYMENTS 


& GLOBE 


1 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2- - - London (Chief Office) : 1 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 
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A_ complete 
Foreign 


British Empire and 
Banking Service 














Head Office, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
248 BRANCHES THROUCHOUT SCOTLAND 
LONDON OFFICES : 

CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
: 8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 
DRUMMONDs: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 


WESTERN: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Fornerly Branch of Bank of England) 


BOND STREET: 64 New Bond St., W. 1 





Royal Bank 
of Scotland 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727) 


WILLIAM WHYTE 
TOTAL ASSETS £74,519,399 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 


General Manager : 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3, 
OVER 2,099 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND waigs, 











TOTAL RESOURCES (30th June, 1935) 


£415,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries, 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and _ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 














EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE BUSINESS 
UNDERTAKEN. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


Barelays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.I., Rome, 

Barclays Bank (Canada), 

Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 

The British Linen Bzenk, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 

















LIMITED, 

24 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
Capital Authorised - + £1,800,000 
Capital Subscribed - - 1,800,000 
Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 
Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 800,000 
Reserve Fund - - + 41,000,000 


DIRECTORS. 

Cot1n FREDERICK CaMPBELL, Chairman. 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
ROBERT ALEXANDER. 

Sir Austin Epwarp Harrts, K.B.E. 
Iexic Gore Browne, D.S.O. 
Frank NEWCOMB. 

Manager—¥. Newcome. 

Sub-Manager—B. F. Crewoson, C.B.E. 

P. ©. Tom. 


Secretary— 


Approved Mercantile Bills discounted, Loans granted on 
negotiable securities. Money received on deposit at call 
and short notices at current market rates, as advertised 
from time to time in the dé iily papers. For longer periods 
on specially agreed terms. 


The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 
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j Sateen Mahon & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


eYys 
Cj 


53 Cornhill, 
LONDON. 


17 College Green, 
DUBLIN. 


Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the World. 
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The Banking Outlook—and the Election 


Tue figures of Bankers’ Averages recently published for 
the month of October showed that the deposits of the 
ten Clearing’ Banks had reached the record high total 
of £2,023,500,000. It remains to be seen whether this 
figure will be exceeded in the near future, but it would 
certainly not be surprising if the figures for October were 
to show some reduction. For there have not been want- 
ing signs, not perhaps of a change in monetary policy, 
but of some desire on the part of the authorities to prevent 
the superfluity of credits becoming so great as to make 
the market hopelessly out of touch with the controlling 
influences of the Bank and to produce conditions tending 
to excessive speculation if not to inflation. 

During recent weeks the rise in Public Deposits and 
other movements in the weekly returns of the Bank of 
England have certainly suggested some slight curtailment 
of superabundant credits while a further feature has been 
the increase in the Bankers’ portfolio of Bills largely due 
to the greater number of Treasury Bills outstanding. 


STABILISATION PROSPECTS. 


There have, of course, also been other developments 
during recent weeks which have not been without their 
effect upon the banking and financial situation. The 
disturbed state of European politics has led to a colossal 
efflux of gold to the United States so that since the 
beginning of this year it is estimated that America has prob- 
ably added another £100,000,000 to its store of gold, thus 
bringing up the total holding of gold by Washington to 
very little less than £2,000,000,000. Moreover, there is 
this peculiarity with regard to these gold shipments to 
the United States as distinct from shipments in other 
directions, namely, that the gold is most unlikely to 
return. Indeed, at the present time exports of gold from 
the States are only allowed when they are intended for 
the Central Banks of gold standard countries. 

I have referred to this special feature of recent weeks 
because I cannot help thinking that it has an important 
bearing upon the prospects of the gold standard and stabi- 
lisation, All kinds of reports are circulated from time to time 
with regard to the likelihood of an early international con- 
ference having for its object the arrangement of a 
stabilisation of the exchanges, but I believe the prospect 
of such a conference to be most remote. Nothing has 
been more responsible for the chaos of exchanges than 
the disequilibrium of trade balances and the distribution 
of gold. To both of those conditions the United States 
by tariff-barriers and its insistence on receiving gold for 
its exports has been and continues to be a chief contributor. 
And this unlikelihood of any early return to a gold 
standard or stabilised exchanges has, of course, its 
intimate bearing upon the gencral banking outlook 
for, other things being equal, it suggests that while in the 
absence of disturbed political conditions we may get a 
continuance of the improvement in home trade, that 
Improvement must necessarily be restrained until there 
8 a revival of international trade and we know that the 
chaos in currencies still constitutes one of the chief factors 
Testricting trade between the various countries. 

Banks AND Tue ELection. 
_ Inwriting of the banking outlook at the present moment 
it is impossible to overlook the fact that we are on the 
eve of a General Election and that at that Election one 
of the parties to the contest has pledged itself to further 
the nationalising of the banks. For my own part, I 
cannot say that I am feeling particularly anxious 
with regard to this proposal or this threat, for the 


simple reason that I believe the idea to be wholly un- 
acceptable to the mass of the community. Not only is 
there confidence’ in the banks and in our present banking 
system on the part of those who for so many years have 
entrusted their liquid resources to the custody of the 
joint stock banks, but during these post-War years there 
has been at least one favourable feature, namely, a great 
growth in the saving habit and in the actual savings of 
the people. And while much of those savings has taken 
the form of the purchase of National Savings Certificates; 
the bulk of the savings of the community is still held 
by the joint stock ba: ks and it is held by them not simply 
because the public has confidence in this or that particular 
bank, but because it has confidence in the banking system 
as a whole. 
BANKERS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 

It is, I think, only fair both to the banks and to those 
Socialists who seem to be out to attack these institutions 
to say that there seems to be a complete misunderstanding 
on the part of those who are opposed to the present 
banking system, of the position occupied by the banks 
as custodians of the liquid resources of the community. 
Doubtless there have been times when, if a Government, 
no matter of what shade of politics, has been considered 
to be guilty of excessive extravagance and of an unsound 
conduct of the National Finances, the bankers at their 
annual meetings, or perhaps on some other occasions, 
have felt it necessary to sound a note of warning. At 
such times there seems to have been a disposition 
to regard the heads of the banks as though they were 
individual capitalists whose personal interests were 
being assailed. As a matter of fact, protests of the kind 
I have described have simply been prompted by the 
banks remembering that they are the custodians not of 
their own resources but of the resources of the public, and 
that the interests and safety of the depositors are vitally con- 
nected with soundness in the National Finances and in the 
general economic conditions of the country. Inthat respect 
the bankers are, as it were, watchmen, and if in times of 
peril arising out of any unsound conduct of the National 
Finances they failed to sound a note of warning, they 
would be failing grievously in their duty. 

A Trmety REMINDER. 

This duty on the part of the banker is, of course, 
frankly recognised by Statesmen as distinct from mere 
party politicians and probably no greater example 
of that truth was ever furnished than during the great 
financial and political crisis of 1931. On that occasion 
it had fallen to the lot of bankers to sound a note of 
warning with regard to the critical financial situation 
which had arisen largely as a result of the conduct of 
the national finances under the Labour Government. 
It seems probable that the extravagance in expenditure 
would have been greater but for some measure of restraint 
having been exercised by the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Philip Snowden. When therefore the 
crisis resulted in Mr. Snowden and some other members of 
the Labour Government joining the National Government 
pledged to effect the necessary economies, Mr. Snowden in 
statesmanlike fashion firmly refused to approve the 
attacks made upon the banks by the labour extremists 
who were accusing the banks of being largely responsible 
for the situation which had arisen. In the course of a 
broadeast address on September of 1931 Viscount 
(then Mr.) Snowden, said : 

“There is one thing more I would like to say. We are hearing 
a good deal of ignorant and ill-informed talk about a ‘ bankers’ 
ramp ’ and the dictation of financial interests. This is unadulterated 
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There has been no bankers’ ramp. The Government 
ave had the greatest help from the bankers_who.have had no 
we ‘nterest than to save’ British credit. ‘The Prime Minister 
on” If were in almost hourly consultation with the bankers 
and ne acute stages of the crisis and at no time was there any 

sical dictation whatever. Whenever a political issue was raised 
e re told ‘ that is your business, we are not politicians and we 
be og to you.’ I say this in justice to the bankers who are 
eae shamefully maligned. If all the facts were known, the country 
es be eternally grateful to the Bank of:England for the efforts 
be de to avert and overcome the threatened crisis, not in its 


onsense. 


‘ ma : . ‘ 
pg interests, as some people are saying, but to fulfil its 
duty as the custodian of British credit.” ~ 


What was then said by ‘Mr. Snowden has since been 
amply supported not only by Mr. Baldwin, but by 
Wr. Ramsay MacDonald and other speakers and I have 
jittle doubt that the British public as a whole has no 
dificulty in appreciating the fact that just as the bankers 
endeavour to conduct the whole of their operations with 
a supreme regard for their responsibility to the depositors, 
go any utterances they may have made with regard to 
the financial and economic conditions of the country 
have been based upon this same consideration of their 
responsibility as custodians of the people’s savings. 
Therefore, I have no fear whatever of the cry of 
nationalising the banks being a popular one at any 
General Election; the only fear lies in the possibility 
of a Government pledged to the nationalising of the 
banks being returned to power on some side issue. 
Even then, however, I doubt very much both the 
readiness and the ability of any Government to carry 
out the nationalising of either the Bank of England 


int Stock Banks. aii 
or the Joint Stoc ‘ Arruur W. Krppy. 


Recent Trends in American 
Banking 


Tue fundamental change which has taken place under the 
present administration in the United States in regard tothe 
attitude of Government towards its responsibilities to the 
citizen could not fail to be reflected in the banking system. 
Qutwardly the Banks appear unaffected by the imposing 
array of Government lending agencies that have sprung 
up around them, and except that the Federal Reserve 
Board will, under the Banking Act of 1935, be known as 
the “Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System,” 
even the banking nomenclature in this era of alphabetical 
designation has been left undisturbed.  Intrinsically, 
however, there has been a stupendous change, both in 
the composition of the assets of the banking system and 
in the extent and direction of public control of banking 
operations, 

To illustrate the contrast between the banking picture 
just before the Roosevelt administration assumed office 
and the present time, I give below a comparison of the 
principal balance-sheet items of the Member Banks of 
the Federal Reserve System as of early 1933 and 
September 18th, 1935, as well as a similar comparison 
for the Federal Reserve Banks : 

Comparison of Principal Balance-Sheet Items of Reporting * 

Member Banks of Federal Reserve System. 
(In millions of Dollars). 


Jan. 4th, 1933 Sept. 18th, 1935 


Loans and Investments. . AC 18,713 19,084 
ans rs ate a ae 10,214 7,465 
Investments ae axe ea 8,499 11,619 
Of which : 
Government Securities ae 5,205 8,648 
Other Securities 3,294 2,971 
Cash Resources 2.71 4,254 


21,307 


*Figures for Reporting Member Banks represent about 75-80 per 
cent. of those for all Member Banks. 


Deposits 17,861 


Federal Reserve Banks. 


Jan. 4th, 1933 Sept. 18th, 1935 


Total Reserves : ae in 3,353 6,794 
Total Bills discounted and bought 284 13 
US. Government Securities 1,850 2,430 
Notes in circulation 2,737 3,430 
Deposits 2,587 5,609 


Ristnc GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
As will be seen, an increase of $2,000 millions in the 
cash resources of the Member Banks. has been .accom- 


‘securities have risen by $3,400 millions. 


panied by a decrease of $2,750 millions in the commercial 
loans and discounts, whilst~ holdings of Government 
Compared with 
total earning ‘assets, Government securities early in 1933 
represented 27 per cent. against 45 per cent. now. 


“. The excess reserves above legal ‘requirements of the 


members of the Federal Reserve System amounted to 
the vast sum of $2,620 millions at the end of September 


_last. 


An exact computation of the credit structure that 
could be reared on these reserves is not practicable, as in 
the United States a much larger proportion of new credit 
extended finds its way into circulation in the form of 
notes than is customary elsewhere, but we may safely 
place the figure of potential credit-creating power at well 
over $10,000 millions. 

The Federal Reserve Banks themselves naturally 
reflect in the composition of their assets the trans- 
formation in the assets of their members. At the same 
time the Cash Reserve held by the Federal Reserve Banks 
has increased by $3,441 millions since early 1933... Sceing 
that the ratio of reserves to deposit and Federal Reserve 
note liabilities at about 75 per cent. is Vastly in excess of 
the minimum requirements, the Reserve Banks would be 
in a position to supply to Member Banks a huge amount 
of additional credit, which, as Bankers’ cash, could again 
serve for several times that figure of new Member Bank 
credit, in addition to that justified: by existing excess 
reserves of Member Banks above referred to. 

A RETROSPECT, 

Having thus outlined. the phenomena, it may, be of 
interest roughly to sketch recent American | banking 
history, so that we may understand the problem with 
which the American banking world is confronted at 
present. 

The strongly individualistic sentiment of a pioneer 
community had combined with lack of political cohesion 
in the realm of government to make the banking system 


For those making a Will 


The exceptional facilities of the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company, an affiliation of 
the Midland Bank,: should strongly appeal -to all 
who have not yet made a will or desire to revise 
existing plans for the-subsequent care of- their 
estates, however small. The Company acts in the 
following or similar capacities: @ executor or 
trustee under a will; @ trustee under a marriage 
or other settlement; @ trustee for any club, 
society, hospital or religious, charitable or other 
institution; @ manager of an estate; @ trustee for 
debentures or debenture stock. The use of its 
services ensures the following advantages: 
The expense and trouble of 
appointing new trustees are 
avoided, 
The Company is responsible 
for the acts of its officials. 
EFFICIENCY: All officers have been 
specially trained for their 
duties. 
ACCESSIBILITY : Co-trustees and beneficiaries 
may inspect their records 
at any time. 
The fees, fixed 
appointment, are 
tionally low. 
The staff are 
secrecy. 
Solicitors, accountants, stockbrokers and estate 
agents named by testators or settlors are em- 
ployed whenever possible. 
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a The Bank is prepared to act as REGISTRAR and TRANSFER AGENT, being fully equipped Ea 
with the necessary personnel and machinery for the expeditious and accurate handling of EZ 

Ea transfers, preparation of share and_ stock certificates and Dividend Warrants, E 
EA 







ES maintenance of Stock and Share Registers, registration of probates and Powers of 
| Attorney, and all other duties pertaining to the office of Registrar and Transfer Agent. 
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United States a vast conglomeration of hetero- 

ys units. The establishment of the Federal Reserve 
we some twenty years ago was the first comprehen- 
ne towards a measure of uniformity of policy in the 
er F ayshett. It must be remembered, however, that 
aoe 9 was compulsory only for National Banks, 
vit adherence by State Banks was voluntary, and 
* jam capital requirements eliminated a large number 
wate Banks. Even on June 30th, 1934, there were 
‘il close on 10,000 Banks outside the system, with total 
resources of close upon $20,000 millions, as against 6,380 
Banks, with total resources of $37,500 millions, within 
its orbit. ' — 

Coming, as it did, at the beginning of the phenomenal 
tnnsition of the United States to the position of a world 
industrial and financial power, the F ederal Reserve 
system permitted American Banks engaged in_inter- 
national business to discharge in some degree the re- 
sponsibilities which, as a result of the War, fell upon 
theit shoulders. ‘The vast bulk of American Banks, 
however, were not concerned in international trade at 
ql. and their interests were regional—nay, in most cases, 
gochial. Try as it would to encourage a banking 
mentality inspired by conceptions of commercial banking 
such as obtained in the older banking countries, particu- 
rly Great Britain, the Federal Reserve System could, 
with such material to work upon, hardly be other than an 
adaptation of the prevailing banking methods in the 
United States. 

Mr. Roosevett’s Prope. 
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The principal characteristic of American banking has 
always been its rooted preference for securities. Many of 
the more important Institutions derived a large pro- 
portion of their profits from underwriting and participa- 
tion in public issues. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the enormous potentialities for the creation of 
credit, which the inflow of Gold in the *twenties pro- 
vided, should have culminated in a debauch of credit on 
the basis of securities, to which much of the subsequent 
sufferings of the nation must be ascribed. 

The Roosevelt administration, on its accession, was 
confronted with two financial problems: the first, to 
inure the smooth absorption of the huge volume of 
Government credit that would have to be created in 
oder to re-start the economic life of the country ; and, 
scondly, to safeguard the country against the recurrence 
of the abuses and excesses that had led to the collapse 
of the banking system. 

If it is realised how great was the influence which 
Wall Street exercised over Washington, the achievements 
of the Roosevelt administration in curbing the licence 
with which banking in the United States was conducted 
will be appreciated in their true greatness. By successive 
steps the need for credit facilities in different spheres of 
economic activity was met by the creation of specialised 
agencies equipped with capital and with borrowing 
powers. At the same time, provision was made for the 
absorption of the obligations of these Institutions, or, 
failing this, for the issue of currency. In practice, no 
liticulty has been encountered in the placing of the 
widences of indebtedness of the new lending agencies, 
{which there are 17 in existenee, with estimated assets 
0 far of $11,000 millions. 


























Tur New Banxine Act. 

Simultaneously, by the Banking Act of 1933, now 
‘uperseded by that of 1935, steps were taken to eliminate 
om the banking structure the obnoxious features that 
hid conduced to its downfall, and to introduce safe- 
guards against undue credit extension. 

The insurance of deposits, which was incorporated in 
the 1933 Act on a temporary basis, is made permanent by 
the 1935 law, and applies to deposits up to $5,000 only. 
The assessment. is 1/12th per cent. per annum on the 
‘eposits of the Banks who participate in the scheme, which 
Scompulsory for all members of the Federal Reserve 
‘ystem. The hardship to the larger Banks with a low 
toportion of small deposits should on this basis not be an 
duly heavy one. State Banks with certain minimum 
















deposit qualifications must join the Federal Reserve 
System in order to remain insured after 1941. It is 
calculated that this will bring 2,500 more Banks into 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Credit at the Federal Reserve Banks is made dis- 
cretionary with the latter, instead of being mandatory upon 
them. On the other hand, the range of assets on which 
the Federal Reserve Banks may lend is practically un- 
limited within the restrictions placed upon member Banks 
in regard to various categories of operations. Thus, real 
estate loans are limited in the aggregate to 60 per cent. 
of time and savings deposits or 100 per cent. of capital 
and surplus of the member Bank, whichever is the greater. 
Member Banks are exempt from any limitations in the 
purchase for their own account of United States Govern- 
ment and Government-guaranteed bonds. 

The segregation of deposit and security banking is 
maintained, and so is the prohibition for Banks to lend 
out funds against securities for the account of third 
parties. 

Un FicaTIOn OF BANKING Po.icy. 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
together with five representatives of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, will form an Open Market Committee, which has 
complete authority to decide upon Open Market policy, 
thus ending the confusion and division of responsibility 
hitherto existing on this point. The right is given to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
raise reserve requirements of the member Banks up to 
double their present proportions, which should prove a 
valuable weapon in the event of signs of speculative 
excess. The prohibition to pay interest on demand 
deposits is maintained. 

For the first time in the history of banking in the 
United States a degree of unified control over the 
extension of credit promises to become a reality. 

At each successive stage in the New Deal dire pre- 
dictions of imminent disaster have not been wanting. 
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The Bank of New South 
Wales through its 740 
Branches is in a position 
to assist business men in 
their trade with above 
countries. Facilities in- 
clude :—Letters of Credit: — 
Negotiation and Collee- PH 2: IT nme 
tion of Bills: Forward f¥ Nes 
Exchange Quotations: 
Issuing Drafts and mak- 
ing Mail and Cable Trans- 
fers; Dealings in all 
Currencies, ete. Full 
details of the Bank’s 
services may be obtained 
from the London office. 
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Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, “Tsingtao, Yloilo, 
“okohama. 


COMMITTEE IN “LONDON: 
The Hon. Alexander Baring. Sir ioe Macdonogh, 


V. M. GRAYBURN. 





A. H. Barlow. G.B K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 
D, G. M. Bernard. Sir George Sutherland. 
C. A. Campbell. C. F. Whigham, 


MANAGERS IN LONDON: 
O. J. Barnes, R. E. N. Padfield. 
Sub- Me anager, G., M. Dalgety. _Account ant, A, M. Knig! rte 








9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, ELC. ry 









THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853 


CAPITAL - - - 
RESERVE FUND .« 


£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


Drafts issued on the undermentioned Agencies 

and Branches, Bills of Exchange bought and 

“received for collection, Letters of Credit 

issued, and every description of Banking 
business undertaken. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and 
Executorships. 


Agencies and Branches : 


Alor Star (Malay States), Amritsar, Bangkok, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Cawnpore, Cebu, Colombo, 
Delhi, Haiphong, Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hongkong, 
lloilo, Ipoh, Karachi, Klang, Kobe, Kuala Lumpur, 
Kuching, Madras, Manila, Medan, New York, Peiping 
(Peking), Penang, Rangoon, Saigon, Semarang, Seremban, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sitiawan (F.M.S.), Sourabaya, 
Taiping (F.M.S.), Vientsin, Tongkah (Bhuket), Tsingtao, 
Yokohama, Zamboanga (Philippine Islands). 


| HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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In the domain of banking the critics have been ex- 
tionally virulent. The bogey of political inter- 
cep shich in the United States in view of the ad- 


ference, Whic . a tal 
nittedly low standards in politics is a more formidable 
I . 


one than elsewhere, has been incessantly paraded before 
the public by those who strenuously object to restrictions 
of freedom in their activities. Yet it had been clearly 
demonstrated that some of these activities were inimical 
to the interests of the community, and if the position is 
examined without bias, it must be recognised that, so far 
as State intervention in banking is concerned, it is fully 
‘stified by the flagrant violations of sound banking 
principles which had been committed. 

After all, any banking system depends on the confi- 
dence of its customers, and without Government aid that 
confidence would have been permanently destroyed 
when the Banks throughout the United States had to 
close their doors. 

FurureE GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 

Under conditions such as prevail in the United States 
the attempt to keep the Government out of monetary 

licy and the management of the nation’s bank deposits 
out of politics must be increasingly recognised as futile. 
It is meet and right, in view of the failure of the Banks 
themselves to safeguard this trust, that the nation 
should intervene in the control of these vast resources. 
It is the will of the nation, too, that the Government 
shall spend more than its revenue, at least for the present, 
in order that forces might be set in motion that will lead 
toa resumption of normal economic activity and de- 
liverance from the scourge of unemployment. The nation 
should be aware that this involves the absorption by the 
banking system of evidences of Government indebted- 
ness so that a gradually growing proportion of their 
savings are invested in that form. They should also be 
aware that the creation of new money, which Government 
deficits involve, must entail a rise in the price level. Both 
these trends are in full swing. So far as the bank invest- 
ments are concerned, the figures furnished at the outset 
of this article afford eloquent testimony. 

There is. of course, a real danger that continuance of 
unbalanced budgets will, in the long run, cause the price 
level to rise out of relationship to purchasing power. 
If we remember the sweeping reforms that have been 
carried through by the President and his advisers in the 
face of unparalleled difficulties, it is not to be assumed 
that he will ignore this important feature. It is rather 
to be anticipated that in due course the definite deter- 
mination gradually to reduce excessive spending will be 
announced, that past expenditures will be funded into 
long-term loans, the service of which would be well within 
the capacity of a community restored to prosperity by 
the re-establishment of a protitable price level for pro- 
dueers, and that thus once again the dark forebodings of 
unconstructive critics will be set at nought. 

S. S. Merz. 


Banking in China and Japan 


Like many another particularly apt quotation, “ East 
is East and West is West . . . .” is in serious danger of 
becoming hackneyed ; yet it applies equally in finance 
a& In every other phase of life, and British business 
in the Far East operates very largely in a world apart. 
Progress has penetrated into Far Eastern countries, 
but the people remain orientials, while economic develop- 
ment has run on widely different lines from that in 
other quarters of the world. Moreover, the circum- 
stances in which Far Eastern banking is conducted 
vary widely as between one country and another, and 
in this connexion it must be recalled that the British 
banks operating in the Far East carry on their trans- 
actions not in one country, but in several. The following 
brief examination of conditions in China and Japan 
will show some of the diversities in outlook which are 
thus necessary to bankers. 

The economy of China is indissolubly linked with 
silver, which forms the basis of the country’s currency, 
aid many of the problems which bankers in China 


have had to meet in the past year or so have been created 
by the advance in the price of the metal which followed 
the adoption of the American silver-buying policy. 

Acting under political pressure from the silver-pro- 
ducing States, President Roosevelt in August, 1934, 
signed the Silver Purchase Act, nationalising all American 
owned silver at a purchasing price of 50.01 cents per 
ounce and empowering the Administration to buy silver 
in the world market until the country’s silver reserve 
equalled one-third of its gold holding. United States 
purchases under the Act, and the strong speculative 
demand for the metal set up by the belicf that they 
would continue, brought about a rise in the price, and 
with it an advance in the exchange quotation for the 
Chinese silver dollar. This had a profound reaction 
on business in China, for as the country’s currency is 
silver, quotations for commodities fluctuate in a very 
definite, although inverse ratio, to the price of the metal. 
be connexion can be seen clearly from the following 
table : 


Average Shanghai Shanghai 
Silver Exchange on wholesale 
price. London. price index. 
1926)... ae 28 iid. 2s. O}d. 100.0 
1927 .. mic 264d. Is. 10d. 104.4 
1928 .. os 263d. Is. 108d. 101.7 
1929 .. are 244d. Is. 83d. 104.5 
1930 .. ‘as 174d. Is. 23d. 114.8 
1931 .. Pe 1438d. Is. Od. 126.7 
1932 .. a 17 #3d. Is. 23d. 112.4 
1933 .. Pe 18.3d. Is. 2d. 103.8 
1934 .. wa 21444. Is. 44d. 97.1 
1935 (Aug.) .. 29, Is. 53d. 91.9 


A rapid rise in the price of silver, therefore, had the 
effect of acute currency deflation in China, bringing 
about a severe slump in prices, and administering a 
severe shock to China’s already depressed export trade. 
As the value of silver was forced up by American and 
other purchases, the dollar became ipso facto more 
valuable in terms of commodities; in other words, 
prices declined. 

At the same time, and as part of the same movement, 


‘NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 
23rd of March, 1866. 


Established in Calcutta, 29th September, 1863. 


Bankers to the Government in KENYA (B.E. Africa) and 
UGANDA. 





Subscribed Capital - - - - £4,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - : . - - £2,200,000 


Board of Directors: 
Sir CHARLES C. McLEOD, Bart., Chairman. 
R. LANGFORD JAMES, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Yon. E. JULIAN HAWKP. W SHAKSPEARE, Esq. 
Sir JOHN P. HEWETT, G.C.S.1L., K.B.E., C.LE. J. A. SWAN, Esq 
J. R. H. PINCKNEY, Esq., C.B.E. 
General Manager: W. ROSS MUNRO, Esq. 
London Manager: F. H. LAWRENCE, Esq. 
Sub-Manager: G. B. LINTON, Esq. 









Head Office: 
26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
Branches: 
rere] STEAMER CSEAOnG LAHORE 
ADEN STEAME COCHIN M: AS 
POINT (S. INDTA) Pr 
AMRITSAR COLOMBO pach ee 
BOMBAY DELHI NUWARA ELIYA 
CALCUTTA KANDY RANGOON 
CAWNPORE KARACHI TUTICORIN 
ZANZIBAR ENTEBBE ) 
ELDORET = JINJA Uganda 
KISUMU Kenya KAMPALA 
MOMBASA ;Colony, DAR-ES- ae, 
NAIROBI .E.A. SALAAM }oinetnitory. 
NAKURU J TANGA J write 
The Bank grants Drafts and Telegraphie Transfers on all places where 
it is represented; negotiates andl collects Bills of Exchange; collects Pay, 
Pensions, and generally transacts every description of Eastern Banking 
business, 
"“Custent Accounts are opened and Deposits are received for fixed periods, 
not exceeding one year, at rates to be obtained on application, 
Circular Letters of Credit available throughout the World are issued 
Constituents at Head Office and Branches. ‘Trusteeships and Execut 
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English, Scottish & Austrian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GR: ree i EC3,, 
and 386 Branches an: : throughout 


Australia, 


Subscribed Capital - : - £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital : - - £3,000,000 


| Further Liability of Proprietors - £2,000,000 
| Reserve Fund - - : - £1,650,000 
, Special Currency Reserve - - £1,585,000 





Board of Directors: 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ., Chai) fs 
C.-L. BAILELEY, ESO. C.M.G, E. M. JANION, ESO. 


THE RT. HON.  LorpD | SiR GEORGE | s¢ “HUSTER, 
FORSTER OF LEPE, B.C. ECS. KCMG, CBE 
ig SIDNEY M. WARD, Eso. 

LORD HUNSDON. | SIR FREDERICK W, YOUNG 


Manager & Secretary: A. A. SHIPSTON, 
Asst. Manager: ¥. C. WOUNSFIELD, Sub-Manager: J. JAMIE 
Accountant: R, J. ALLEN. 








Bankers: Viank of England; Westminster Bank Limited, 
Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on the Branches and 
Agencies of the Bank throughout Australia, 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 


rx West End Office :—67 Pall Mall, S.W.1. fa] Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 

>E eerie PL Wool and Produce Credits arranged. 

es 4s Banking and Exchange Business ‘of every description 
aaa Zz transacted with Australia. 

PRISE NZ Mz S820 z GG) Sac (Sh TST INIT OTA TSD UMS 32153210) SS SITISVINIZIC 7 





















THE BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


orpeoratcd by Koyat Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 
4 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


West End Branch : 
Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street 
London, S.W.1 













’ 





















Paid-up Capital sis ike ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund — be Laks 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve... _ nee 2,009,000 
Reserve Liability of  Proprictozs 
under the Charter are ae 4, 500, 000 
£ 13,47 5,000 
DIRECTORS: 
ut Hon. FREDERICK V.. C. IVING. 
LORD ALDENHAM. STONE-LE ARMONTIL 





~— P Esq., D.S.O 
CHARLES EDWARD ca. 
nae = BARNETT, Esa. Ricut Hox. Tir EARL oF 

, m 7 MIDLE TON, &.P., PL 









J. By 1G: GELLAAT,. Esa: HAROLD NELSON, Esq. 
NNETH GOSCHEN, Esg. HORACE PEEL, Esa. 
CHARLES GIPPS JOHN SANDERSON, Eso. 
HAMILTON, Esa. ARTHUR W HITWORTH, Esq. 






Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW 
SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the Dominion of 
NEW ZEALAND. 








Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange granted. Bills Negotiated 

or Sent for Cotection. Telegraphic Transfers made. Banking 

Gusiness of every description transacted with Australia and 
ew Zealand, 












Deposits received in ere at interest for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained at the ‘Office. 


















THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


15 CRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3, 





Authorised Capital ... £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ... £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and Un- 

divided Profits ... £1,247,830 


Branches and Agencies in: 
INDIA, CEYLON, BURMA, SIAM, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, CHINA, 
and PORT LOUIS, MAURITIUS. 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters 
of Credit, and conducts every description of Banking 
Business both at Home and Abroad. 





DEPOSIT RATES will 


be quoted upon application. 









TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 
— 


JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager. 
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— 
silver exports from China. took place on a very heavy 

ie owing to the disparity between its price and the 
Jondon-Shanghai exchange, which led the Chinese 
authorities to attempt to stop the drain on the country’s 
monetary stocks by raising the export duty on silver 
toa level sufficient to eliminate the profit on such opera- 
It is, however, doubtful whether this action was 
desirable, for it conduced to smuggling of silver out of the 
country, and, far more important, it further w akened 
the already shaken confidence of Chinese business cireles. 


tions. 


BANKERS AND THE SLUMP. 

From the banking point of view, this serious loss of 
confidence had two important results. It caused heavy 
withdrawals from all the banks, and brought business 
almost to stagnation. The decline in deposits, due to 
the tendency to hoard on the part of the native popula- 
tion as a result of uncertainty as to the future, called 
fora policy of extreme caution on the part of the banks 
with a view to maintaining their liquidity, while the 
stagnation of trade deprived them of much of the most 
desirable class of business. 

The price decline in China, and the business depression 
which accompanied it, seems to have reached its cul- 
minating point early in the current year in an acute 
monetary shortage and considerable financial difficulties. 
The severity of this crisis may have been exaggerated 
in some of the reports published in Britain, but the 
position in China undoubtedly became very stringent 
for a time. 

Since banking is essentially dependent on the pro- 
sperity of the communities it serves, it goes without 
saying that the difficult conditions in which the British 
banks in China have operated have been reflected on 
their profit-earning capacity. Nevertheless, throughout 
the most recent financial dislocation, as well as in the 
years of depression which preceded it, British banking 
tradition has been followed, and the soundness of the 
British banks has never been open to question. 

A JAPANESE CONTRAST. 

Conditions in Japan present a strong contrast to 
those prevailing in China. The country, of course, 
adopted Western ideas many years ago, and far more 
wholeheartedly than China, and has developed them 
with remarkable energy. Native banking, for example, 
has progressed to a far greater extent, although 
with a good deal of Government guidance. An _ out- 
standing instance of official orientation of the banks 
was the imposition of a statutory minimum capital for 
individual institutions, encouraging a wide amalgamation 
movement among the local banks some years ago. 
The desirability of bank fusions is, incidentally, quite 
evident from the fact that, despite the mergers which 
have taken place, there are still nearly 500 separate 
native banks in the country, several of the largest under- 
takings being ‘‘ special” banks devoted to assisting 
trade and industry in special directions, enjoying par- 
ticular privileges, and working under a measure of 
Government supervision. At the same time, a relatively 
high development of Money Market facilities on the 
Western model has been attained in Japan, although on 
lines which differ considerably from those on which the 
London Money Market works. 

_ Japan remains “ East” and not ‘ West,”’ however, 
ina sense of the utmost importance. This is in the 
possession of a population which, while becoming highly 
industrialised, retains the underlying eastern trait 
which makes for a high output of goods. at low cost. 
As a result, Japan has become the world’s great com- 
petitor for export trade. The rapid industrialisation 
of the country, however, has created problems for 
bankers, for it has been financed largely from Government 
expenditure, with the result that Budget deficits have 
been incurred, and have been covered by loans which 
the market seems at times to have had some difficulty 
n absorbing. 

STaBILIry OF Britis Banks. 

Banking profits in Japan up to the end of last year 
Were not unsatisfactory, and although money markct 
tonditions are said to have rendered financial business 


less profitable since the beginning of 1935, the British 
banks operating in the country are largely engaged in 
dealing with oversea trade transactions, and their 
business should have been conducted in relatively 
favourable circumstances. There is, however, obviously 
plenty to provide bankers with food for thought in the 
possible reactions of Government loan policy on Japanese 
trade and finance at a time when export trade is becoming 
more difficult. 

In Japan, as in China, the maintenance of unquestioned 
stability is a desideratum of which the British banks 
have never lost sight. Financial stability, due to con- 
servative finance over many years, has been a large 
contributor to the high reputation which these institutions 
have achieved and maintained in all Far Eastern countries, 
but their credit is a measure not only of their soundness, 
but of their essentially fair and equitable methods of 
conducting business. This high reputation has _ itself 
been of definite benefit to British trade in the Far East, 
and it has also done a great deal to enhance British 
prestige. Atec H. Day. 


House Purchase Through 
Insurance 


SueLTER, food and clothing are the three essentials 
of life. Shelter has either to be rented or aequired. 
Undoubtedly it is cheaper to buy a house than to rent it. 
A rent of £100 a year capitalised at 8 per cent. represents 
a sum of £3,333. The cost of such a house would probably 
be about £1,000. The fact that one does not possess or 
desire to put down such an amount does not preclude 
acquisition. The purchase consideration—or, at least, 
the bulk of it—can be borrowed from life-assurance 
offices. If repayment is distributed over a_ suflicient 
number of years the charge for interest and redemption 
will be actually less than the rent, and should the 
purchaser die meanwhile, the house will immediately 
become part of his estate. 

Interest on £1,000 at 4) per cent. calls for £45 per 
annum. Many life-assurance offices will lend such a sum 
at this rate of interest provided it is secured by an 
endowment assurance on the purchaser’s life. The 
annual premium for an endowment assurance on a man 
aged, say, 35, payable at the end of 30 years, is £29 7s. 6d. 
Interest and assurance premium therefore total £74 7s. 6d. 
yearly, without allowing anything for income-tax rebate. 
At the end of 30 years the £1,000 receivable on the endow- 
ment discharges the loan and the house becomes the 
absolute property of the purchaser free from any further 
payment. Should the purchaser die before the endow- 
ment matures, the £1,000 becomes immediately payable, 
and the house passes to his legal representatives free of 
incumbrances. 

These are actual figures, selected at random. They 
would be still more favourable if the buyer of the house 
were younger than 35 years of age and less favourable 
if he were older. The premium for the life-assurance 
endowment naturally varies with the age of the life 
assured. 

Loan Raters anp Terms. 

Details differ with different companies. Normally, 
only 80 per cent. of the value of the house will be 
advaneed on loan, but a higher percentage can sometimes 
be arranged. By paying premiums on the endowment 
policy for three or four years before requiring the loan 
the full amount can be obtained. Some oflices do not 
grant loans for periods longer than 20 years ; others, as 
in the instance cited, concede as much as 30 years. The 
common duration of the loan is 25 years. Obviously, the 
longer the span of years allowed the smaller will be the 
total annual charge for redemption. 

The interest rate is usually 4} per cent. gross. 
offices ask 5 per cent. A few offices stipulate for a net 
rate of interest ; that is, the borrower pays the agreed 
rate of interest plus the current income-tax, whatever 
that may be. I 


Some 


Should the income-tax be reduced in the 
future the borrower gains to the extent of the reduction ; 
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Chief Offices: High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


ANNUAL INCOME 
EXCEEDS 


£17,500,000 





——————_——EE 


STABILITY 


TOTAL FUNDS 
EXCEED 


£83,500,000 





PASSES ITI 
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The Cempany  transacts 
classes of insurance: 

Life. Fire. Loss of Profits through 
Fire. Motor. Personal Accident. 
Driving Accidents. Workmen’s 
Compensation. Public Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantee. Engineering. 
Boiler. Burglary and Theft. Plate 
Glass. Comprehensive Household. 
House Purchase. Pension Assurance. 


the following 


SAAD AAASALASI Ir iiittt 


PEARL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Chairman: George Tilley, Esq., F.C.L.1. 
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An Important Book 


THE PROBLEM 
OF CREDIT POLICY 


by 
E. F. M. DURBIN 
10/6 net 





“ce 


. Mr. Durbin has produced a work of 
outstanding intrinsic merit we can 
warmly congratulate him on a work that 
lifts him at a bound out of the ruck of 
everyday economists and places him at the 
head of his generation. o 

—F rank Pakenuiam in The Spectator. 
7 one of the most distinguished of 
younger but an 
important economic politician, in the real 
sense of the word.”—Tue Listener. 


our economists, also 


CHAPMAN & HALL 




















LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





This Bank is able to obtain information 
respecting trade and industrial conditions 
in all parts of the world. Added to the 
experience accumulated during generations 
of Banking, this places it in a favourable 
position for transacting every form of 
British, Colonial or Forcign Banking 
business. 


* 
Total Assets Exceed £443,000,000 
* 


HTead Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, F.C.3 
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dit be increased he loses to a corresponding extent. for a non-profit assurance of similar original amount. 
should 1 The office quoting £29 7s. 6d. for a non-profit assurance 


he borrower thinks that the rate of tax will be lower 
ithe future he can speculate on that contingency by 
in the office that requires a net rate of interest. A 
t rate of 44 per cent. less tax at 4s. 6d. in 
a net rate of £3 9s. 9d. per cent. As the 
te of interest asked is 3? per cent., prob- 
t that a gross rate of 4} per cent. is 
the more advantageous. Most offices fix 
‘est for the duration of the loan, but others 
ht to modify it. That is a point to be 


ross interes 
the £ equals 
lowest net ra 
abilities sugges 
likely to prove 
} the rate ol inter 
reserve the rig 


-ept in mind. 
ker INCOME-TAX GAINS. 


The question of income-tax deserves careful attention. 
Rates of income-tax paid by individuals differ SO much, 
according to personal circumstances, that generalising is 
difficult. Readers should make their own adjustments. 
From the interest paid by the purchaser he can deduct 
income-tax at the current full rate (?.€., 4s. 6d. in the £). 
should this be the rate to which he is liable he can prob- 
ably retain the amount deducted. The matter will 
appear simpler if it is borne in mind that interest paid 
on loan may be deducted from the purchaser’s own 
income assessable to tax. On the other hand, the annual 
value of the house must be added to the purchaser’s 
assessable income. Income-tax, it should be noted, is not 
payable on the rack rental of a house but on the assessed 
annual value, which is much smaller. 

The deduction of loan-interest from assessable income 
makes the endowment assurance cum fixed-term loan a 
more profitable contract than the method of repayment of 
mortgages by instalments, as favoured by building societies. 
Under the instalment plan, the amount of loan outstanding 
at the end of each year steadily diminishes, and this 
diminution proportionately lessens the amount of interest 
payable. In consequence, the amount that can be 
deducted from assessable income for loan-interest becomes 
smaller and smaller with the passing of the years. In 
the case of the endowment assurance cum fixed-term loan 
the amount of the interest is constant throughout the 
duration of the loan, and the saving in income-tax is 
maintained except in so far as it may be modified by 
changes in the rate of tax itself. The difference in the 
saving between the two methods is considerable. 

Futt Lire AssurRANCE. 

Under the life-assurance offices’ plan the purchaser is 
assured for the full amount of the loan throughout its 
currency. Rebate of income-tax can be claimed on the 
premium for this life-assurance. At the present time this 
is half the standard rate of 4s. 6d. in the £, provided that 
such rate does not exceed the highest rate of tax paid 
by the life assured. This rebate is separate and distinct 
from the exemption from tax of loan-interest. On the 
premium of £29 7s. 6d. given in the first example above 
the full rebate would be £3 6s., reducing the cost of the 
premium to £26 1s. 6d., and the total amount payable 
for premium and interest to £71 1s. 6d. yearly. 

For a small addition to the amount of the monthly 
instalments building societies will cover borrowers’ lives, 
but only to the extent of the unredeemed principal. This 
isteally a term assurance. It carries only a very limited 
ineome tax rebate and is not so profitable as the normal 
endowment assurance forming part of the life offices’ 
house-purchase plan. 

Life offices now adopt a very liberal attitude in regard 
to contracts of the kind. Extension of the period of the 
lan to 80 years in some instances has already been 
reerred to. Borrowers are usually allowed to pick any 
of the normal endowment tables, whether profit or non- 
profit. This privilege is valuable, because, despite the 
threat to bonuses by low interest-rates, the with-profit 
plan is generally a better contract than a non-profit one. 
The latter, of course, in connexion with house-purchase 
Policies has the merit of producing the exact sum required 
and of restricting the annual cost to the smallest possible 
amount, 


LEGAL AND SurvVEY Costs. 


Ifa with-profit policy is chosen it must still be for the 
full amount of the loan, involving a larger premium than 


of £1,000 referred to above requires an annual premium 
of £35 10s. for a with-profit assurance of the same amount. 
Its present rate of bonus is £19 for each year of assurance. 
Should this rate be maintained the purchaser would have 
at the end of 30 years £570 over and above the sum 
required to redeem the loan. The with-profit policy has 
the advantage that bonuses can be converted into cash 
to reduce the amount of the annual charge. This is a 
useful reserve which should not be used except under 
necessity. 

Some offices bear the cost of legal and survey fees. 
Others do not, or only partially so. These are points 
which should be carefully considered when comparing 
the terms offered. Other matters calling for investiga- 
tion are the right to redeem the loan and the conditions 
on which the assurance policy can be surrendered. These 
will usually be found satisfactory, SCRUTATOR. 


Death Duties Provision 


ReEcENT events have demonstrated afresh the value 
of life assurance to meet death duties. Quotations 
of Stock Exchange securities, owing to develop- 


ments in Abyssinia and Geneva, have fluctuated con- 
siderably. War Loan 3} per cent. has been as high 
during the present year as 110} and as low as 1013, 
while Conversion 3} per cent. has been up to 112% and 
down to 100}. Speculative stocks and shares have 
displayed much wider movements. 

Estate duty has to be paid on the value of the property 
at the date of the owner’s death. Should that date 
coincide with the peak price, the latter is the amount 
upon which duty is assessed, though the quotation may 
be much less a few days later. The fall that may take 
place between the occurrence of death and the payment 
of the duties may represent a big proportion of the 
whole estate. After the great slump on the New York 














HOUSE PURCHASE 
by 
ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 


AN ATTRACTIVE SCHEME 
is offered by the 








COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Head Office, 
24 Cornhill, London, E.C. 3, or from any Branch. 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF 


CAPITAL SUM AND 
GUARANTEED INCOME 


| FOR DEPENDENTS 


AT MINIMUM COST 


- PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


25-31 MOORGATE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 





Telephone : 
Metropolitan 8014 (6 lines) 


CR V. COUTTS 
Manager and Actuary 













































and you pay as you go. Supplementary Units enable 
you to cope with the problem of Life Assurance step 
by step in a logical way. 


i. Now, when you need protection, Supple- 
mentary Units provide that protection. 


2. Later, when your financial position is secure 
Supplementary Units allow you carefree invest- 
ment. 


In fact, Supplementary Units are unique. They 
are issued only by 


Clerical, Medical ¢? General 


Life Assurance Society 
15, St. James’s Square, London, $.W.1—Whitchall 1135 
SS a a aM Tas EERE RTE ST ET TSS 


THE POLICY OF 
FAMILY PROTECTION 


Provides 


(a) If death occurs within 15 years from the dat 
of entry y 


£150 IN c4sH 
£150 PER ANNUM 


for the remainder of the 15 Years, 


and a further 


£1,000 In casu 


at the end of the 15 Years, 


(b) If the life survives the initial period of 15 Years, 
the policy becomes an Ordinary Whole Life 
Assurance for £1,000, with profits. 





AGE NEXT 


pirrupay || ANNUAL PREMIUM 








£ 8. d. 
25 22 6; 1 
35 30; O| 8 
45 43 | 15] 4 


REFUGE ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 























OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER, 1. 








SS YEARS 


of Safety and Stability 
the Traditional Policy of 


THE 
CANADA 
LIFE 


PROGRESS THROUGH THE PAST 25 YEARS 
: ¢ 1909 1934 
Total Business in 


Force ... ... £25,638,258 £170,525,820 
Assets for the 
Protection of 
Policy Holders 
Total Income 
from all 
sources : 
Total Premium 
Income 
Payments to 
Policy Holders 


& Beneficiaries £408,954 £5,298,353 
J. R. WANDLESS, F.1LA., Manager. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company. 


Established 1847. 


£8,154,670 £49,800,526 


£1,229,426 £10,450,518 


£811,692 £7,817,906 





2 ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Ky the realisable value of 
change in 1929 the realisable value of many 
- Exchange 1 
Stock ased estates was less than the death duties. 


American dece 





Duties Repucen. 

The only securit y that pan be relied upon to produce 
w< face value is a life assurance policy. It never depre- 
Is af To be sure of the stated sum relieves executors 
ne and by enabling the rest of the estate to be 
. vrved until better times increases its value. Life 
Pane has other advantages. The payment of the 
a remium instantly creates the desired fund. No 
re Pe accumulation can do this. Life assurance 
spreads the burden evenly over the life of the estate 
owner. It 1s subsidised by the Government in the form 
of a rebate of income tax on the premiums. The rebate 
at the present time 1s 2s. 3d. in the £, equivalent to a 
subsidy of 11} per cent, Life assurance, in other words, 
reduces the amount of the death duties by that per- 
centage. , : ; ; 

An objection sometimes urged against a life policy 
is that it may increase the rate of duty. The practice 
of the authorities is to add the sum assured to the 
amount of the estate and the aggregation may come 
into a higher rated category. This objection is not really 
valid, because any other method of provision is attended 
by the same result. ‘To maintain an estate intact pro- 
yision must be made for death duties in excess thereof, 
even though a higher rate of taxation be incurred. 

In the United States and Canada_ policy-moneys 
destined for the discharge of death duties are not 
generally subject to taxation. A similar rule here 
would probably be to the ultimate advantage of the 
national exchequer, because, owing to differential surtax, 
the break-up of big estates is followed by a diminished 
taxation yield from income. A single estate produces 
more surtax than two estates of half the size. The capital 
value of the loss of surtax to the revenue arising from 
the deduction of death duties may exceed the amount 
] of the exaction. 

. How to Avotp AGGREGATION. 

If an owner is contént to transmit an estate diminished 
by death duties, life assurance is still the best method 
open to him to ensure the payment of the latter. A 
higher rate of duty can be avoided by the expedient of 
peying the premiums out of capital instead of ineome. 
Aman of 40, for example, who wished to provide death 
duties estimated at £10,000, approximating to an estate 
of £60,000, would be charged a premium of about £225 
per annum for a policy of the required sum. Allowing 
for income-tax rebate, the net premium to be found 
would be less than £200, but we will adopt that figure. 
The latest tables give an expectation of life for a man 
aged 40 of 31 years, which for convenience we will call 
30 years, that is to say, we will assume death to happen 
at the age of 70. 

Every year securities will be sold producing £200 
to defray the cost of the premium on the policy. At 
age 70, when death is assumed to oceur, the total value 
of the estate will have been reduced by £200 30= 
£6,000, compared with £10,000 accruing from the life 
policy to pay the death duties of £10,000. There would 
thus be a profit of £4,000 in favour of the life policy, 
and the amount of the estate will be more to that extent 
than it would otherwise have been. 

Wirn-Prorir Poricies. 

Should the estate-owner die before 70, which is 
the real contingency to be assured: against, the profit 
would be still greater. Even if the addition of this 
profit raised the percentage of duty, the increased duty 
would not be more than 1 per cent., which on £70,000 
would be £700, so that in any case the estate would gain. 

Should the owner's life be unduly prolonged he would 
have to reach the age of 90 before the diminution in the 
estate exceeded the policy money. Fears of this kind 
could be averted by choosing a policy where premiums 
cease alter a certain number of years. A limitation of 
Premiums to 30 years would involve an extra cost of 
about £20 per year. 

_ Payments out of capital would, of course, reduce the 
size of the estate, cavising a steady shrinkage of income. 
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In the early years this would be smail. As a life poliey 
constitutes the highest class of security the investments 
to be sold to produce the premium would be those with 
the least yield at current quotations. As a set-off to 
the loss of income arising from the allocation of capital 
a with-profit assurance could be selected instead of a 
non-profit. Bonuses on this could be turned into cash 
as desired to make good the loss of income. 

The annual premium for a with-profit policy of £10,000 
would be about £320. Income-tax rebate on this at 
2s. 3d. in the £ would be £36, so that the premium to be 
found would be only about £284 per annum. Assume 
that the investments sold yicldel 8 per cent. The 
reduction in income in the first year would be £8 10s. 5d. 
This income would be subject to income tax and probably 
surtax. Putting these together at as low as 5s. in the &, 
the net loss of income in the first year would be about 
£6 7s. 10d. A further similar reduction in income would 
take place in each succeeding year. 

Profits or Lire ASSURANCE. 

Assume that the bonuses on the policy were 40s. per 
cent. per annum. On a policy for £10,000 the total 
reversionary bonuses would be £200 yearly. The cash 
value of these in the first year would be about £70 
against a net loss of income of £6 7s. 10d. The net loss 
of income would grow at a greater rate than the cash 
value of bonuses, but it would be nearly 20 years before 
it became the larger of the two in one year. Meanwhile, 
the cash value of the bonuses would have been much 
the larger, creating a reserve to mect the later deficieney. 

In practice, only part of the bonuses need be cashed 
to equal the loss of income. Over a period of 30 years 
the total cash bonuses received would approximate 
£3,000 and the total loss of income £2,950. Moreover, 
the total reduction in the amount of the estate at the 
end of 30 years would be about £8,500, while the sum 
assured by the policy would be £10,000. Thus if the 
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Save with Safety 


through the 


British Equitable 
Assurance Co., Ltd., 


(Estd. 1854) 


Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


Why not write for booklet 
which explains in a simple way 
the Company’s popular policies ? 
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EQUITY & LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


(ESTABLISHED 18144) 
Fifteen Years Bonus Record 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 


1924 - £2 
1929 - £2 
1934 - £2 5 


Rates of Bonus depend on Age at Entry and Duration 

of Policy. Rates as high as £3% per annum have 

frequently been allotted, whilst in some cases Bonuses 
exceeding £4% per annum have been added. 


THE SOCIETY HAS NEVER FAILED 
TO DECLARE A BONUS 
TOTAL FUNDS 
1924 m * - £6,000,000 
1929 - - £9,000,000 
1934 - -£17,000,000 





per cent. per annum and upwards 
2 per cent. per annum and upwards 


per cent. per annum and upwards 


FUNDS NOW EXCEED £20,000,000 
18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 
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Marine Dept: 
157 Leadenhall §1, 
London, E.6.3, 








Branches ani 
Agencies through, 
out the World, 







APPLICATIONS 
FOR AGENCE 
INVITED, 























LONDON and 
MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


LIFE, FIRE 
ACCIDENT 
BURGLARY 
MOTOR, ETC. 


Funds Exceed: £15,000,000 


Claims Paid Exceed : 


£18,000,000 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
Finsbury Square, 


E.C. 2. 
© 


London, 














THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


(Incorporated in Japan.) LIMITED. Established 1880, 


Yen 100,000,000 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - 
- . » 127,450,000 


Reserve Fund 
Head Office - . - YOKOHAMA 


Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, 
Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, Karachi, Kobe, London, 
Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, 
Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtau, Yingkow. 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Biils of Exchange, 
issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and clsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business, 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on | 
application. 

Lonpon Orrice: 
7 BisuopsGatr, E.C. 2, H. KANO, London Manager. 


WILLIAMS 
= DEACON'S=]} 
BANK LTD 


Complete facilities at all offices for the 
transaction of home and_ overseas 
banking business. 
PRINCIPAL LONDON 
11, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
(Temporary Premises) 
PRINCIPAL MANCHESTER OFFICES: 
MOSLEY STREET. ST. ANN STREET. 
ASSOCIATED WITH BANK OF SCOTLAND. 














OFFICES: 
9, PALL MALL, S.W.l 


THE ROYAL 
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ive as as ¢ rears « ‘ ¢ 
tate ownel lived as long as 30 years the advantage 
; ald still be greatly in favour of the life-assurance 
aes “If he died earlier the profit would be considerably 


increased. ‘ ; 
re cation may be avoided by effecting a policy 


Jer the Married Women’s Property Act, or by cr ating 
a jal- trust, oT by nomination (without power of 
' tion) or by issuing the policy in the name of 
he person. In these cases the policy money would 
po titute a separate estate, liable only to duty at the 
8 appropriate to estates of that amount. — The point 
to be observed to ensure non-aggregation is that the 
estate owner must have no interest in the policy ; he 
must surrender all power or control over it. It is even 
doubtful whether he can pay the premiums, though 
pethaps that could be got over by making a gift of the 








, and F amount required to the policy owner. Should the latter 
LXE. redecease the life assured, estate duty would then be 
8tee B payable on the value of the policy. F. M. Toovey. 
ce: Motor Insurance Solvency 
AM §T, : welts es 

a Taz Assurance Companies (Winding-Up) Act, 1935, 


added little to the powers of the Board of Trade and did 


Dept. A ra 
nt ,F nothing to solve the problem of maintaining the solvency 


of insurance companies or of detecting and forcing insol- 


vent ones out of business. It was a stop-gap pending the 


‘tow | introduction of a larger measure for dealing with: the 
Vorld B matter comprehensively. 

When Parliament again debates the question it is to be 
Ml RRR = ek vi daniientihtes 
Ken hoped that the remedies propounde d will be more practical 
re. F than in the past. Deposits, to which so many members 


seemed to pin their faith, are useless in ensuring the 
financial stability of insurance companies. They are 
absurd in the case of wealthy institutions and ineffective 
inthe ease of small concerns. To be of service they would 
have to be in proportion to liabilities, but the immobilisa- 
tion of capital is dangerous. ‘Tying up resources tends 
to bring about the disaster it is sought to avert. The 
only good resulting from deposits is that they prevent 
mushroom companies from engaging in insurance. 

Adequate premiums are the sole means of keeping 
insurance undertakings solvent. The cause of the 
#00, | troubles that have occurred is that motorists have a liking 
for cheapness. They deliberately bought bad service 
000 | F and it is not easy to sympathise with them. — It is innocent 
00 | F sufferers, disabled third parties who have been unable to 
MA | — obtain the compensation to which they are entitled, who 
have to be protected. 


itta, . 
we, Dirricutries ATTENDING COMPULSION. 

On, «a0 . ° . tig ie 
aka, The difficulty in regard to motor insurance is that it is 


t > ° ° 
ts compulsory. at least, so far as regards compensation for 


sin, i heteae 4 ; petal ats 
personal injuries to third parties. This sectionalising 
oe, || Of compulsion presents a further difficulty. Should the 





2] Government make compulsory third-party insurance 
oa | alone secure or should it concern itself with motor insur- 
ance as a Whole? Practically all companies engaged in 
insuring motor risks carry on other classes of insurance. 
aj fF 1s the Government to provide for the solvency of insur- 
ance organisations as a whole or only the motor section ? 
It can, of course, treat the motor department as an or- 
ganism within an organism, as a self-contained unit. 
If so, it has only to see that the department premiums 
charged are adequate. It would be unfair to compel 
motorists to pay premiums that were too high. The 
difficulty really boils down to what is the fair remuneration 
of the insurance companies for the services they render. 
The escape from the dilemma is to fix the maximum rate 
of profit they shall receive, either simply from that part 
of motor insurance which is compulsory or from the busi- 
hess as a whole. Segregation of compulsory third party 
lsurance would be extremely diflicult, and the better 
course seems to be to treat motor insurance as a whole. 
The starting point of the road to motor insurance 
solveney is the fixing of the rate of protit to be drawn by 
the insurers. As insurance is compulsory this must be 
low. The proper rate is a matter of opinion. Insurance 
companies would probably be satisfied with a fairly sure 
P underwriting profit of 21 per cent. No motorist could 











A 


cavil at such a modest part of his premium being taken 
by the company. 


Miximuem Rates oF PREMIUM. 


Having decided that the company shall make no more 
than a reasonable protit from compulsory insurance, the 
Government could then proceed to fix minimum rates of 
premium. To ensure solvency these must be on a gencrous 
seale ; they must err on the excessive side. The overplus 
should be returned to motorists at the end of the vear. 
After ascertaining the exact profit the insurance company 
would retain a sum equal to 2} per cent. of the premium: 
receipts and return the balance to its policyholders in 
proportion to the premiums paid by each. Nerniz?!v 
this would go in reduction of the renewal premium but 
poliey-holders should be entitled to cash should they desire 
to transfer to another company or to discontinue motoring. 

Motorists should be free to change their insurers. 
Business would then gravitate to the companies showing 
the largest returns of premiums. Efficiency in manage- 
ment would be stimulated in order to earn large protits 
and make large returns, thus obtaining the greatest 
volume of business. Motoring insurance would be con- 
ducted at the least possible premium without imperilling 
security. Everyone would have fair play. 

Careful driving could be encouraged by allowing only 
the part of the premium that exceeded claims to rank for 
participation in the distribution of the profits. Where 
claims exceeded the premium there would be no return 
of premium. ‘* No-claims bonuses ” could still be allowed 
in reduction of renewal premiums, as at present. The 
vareful or fortunate driver would thus gain in two ways. 

A point that would have to be watched would be the 
reserve for outstanding claims. Under-estimation of 
these would be unlikely, however, as retribution would 
soon follow. First, the company would lose its allowed 
profit, and if the premiums in any year were insuflicient 
to meet claims, the deficit would have to be made good 
from the company’s capital. Each year would be treated 
as a separate entity, and if the 2} per cent. was not earned 
it would be lost for ever. Companies would have every 
inducement to conduct their operations fairly. 

Univorm Expiry Dare. 

To avoid complications arising from the unexpired 
risks reserve it might be advisable that all motor insur- 
ances should expire on December 31st in each year, 
including short period cover. This would facilitate the 
ascertainment of the exact profit and would furnish a 
test of insolvency in itself. Some companies have kept 
going by cutting down the unexpired risks reserve. A 
uniform expiry date would eliminate interest accruing 
from the investment of the unexpired risks reserve. 
Investment profits should belong to the company besides 
the fixed maximum underwriting profit. 

No man can say when an insurance company passes 
from a solvent state to an insolvent one. -Without the 
foregoing plan mathematical tests will have to be applied, 
and failure to comply with them would be automatically 
attended by dissolution. That would relieve the Board of 
Trade of an unpleasant responsibility. Without definite 
standards the Board of Trade must in fairness always 
give the company the benefit of the doubt, and that 
involves loss on liquidation. No company should be 
permitted to sink into a state where it can no longer 
pay its creditors 20s. in the £. A winding-up ought to 
take place before its assets are insufficient to discharge 
liabilities to innocent parties in full. 

Here again the question arises whether the company 
is to be treated as a whole or departmentally. In 
practice an insolvent department will be kept solvent 
by transfers from the solvent departments, although 
theoretically the Assurance Companies’ Act, 1909, 
prohibits this kind of thing. 

SoLvency Tests. 
Tests of solveney will therefore have to be applied 


to each department, and all will have to pass the 
test to avoid a winding-up of the whole concern. 
Motor insurance is apart of the accident depart- 
ment. Experience has shown, as regards fire and 
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FIXED, 
BUT FLEXIBLE 


T is certainly an advantage in favour of the Fixed 

Trusts that those who invest in the sub-units isstied 

by them should know what the securities are that are 
contained in the units and so are the ultimate source of 
revenue to the sub-unit holders. Nevertheless, it was 
easy for critics to seize on this point as a possible weak- 
ness and to argue that it was most injudicious for any 
company to set out to hold, during its lifetime of perhaps 
twenty years, a block of investments selected under the 
conditions of the moment—espcecially in these times, when 
the progress of invention is so rapid that “enterprises of 
great pith and moment” may, as Hamlet says, find their 
currents turned awry by some new discovery that may put 
them jnto the has-been class. 


To meet this valid objection, the Fixed Trust movement 
in this country has hit on a happy and characteristically 
British compromise. Though the initial list of securities 
is to be retaincd as long as there is no good reason for 
varying it, power is generally reserved to the management 
to make changes, if amy adverse possibilitics threaten the 
future prosperity of any of its components, or, sometimes, 
if market conditions force their prices up to a level that 
docs not seem to be justified. Usually, such changes can 
enly be made with the consent of the Trustees. 


It will be interesting to sce, as the future unfolds itself, 
how far this power of variation has to be used. 
Hartley Withers. 
An investment in the First and Second Portfolios 


of the British 
definite 


Industries Fixed Trust secures a 
fifty selected British 
panies, the estimated yields being as follows:— 
Price per Yield Yield % 
sub-unit percent. inc. share 
perannun bonuses 

& rights 

21/9 £413 0 £616 1 
13/- £5 O11 £ O11 


interest in com- 


First Poztfolio 
Second Pertfolio 

The above yields are based on the actual distributions 
of the last completed year of cach company represented 
in the Portfolios, as at 26th June, 1933. 


Sub-units may be bought or sold at any time through a 
Stockbroker, a Bank, or through the Managers. Sums of 
approximately £20 or upwards may be invested in one 
Portfolio or equally divided between both series. 


British 


Industries 
Fixed ¢ Trust 


Further information will be found ia the 
booklet S.2, which will be sent free on 
application to the managers. This booklet 
contains full particulars and complete 
statistics regarding the fifty underlying 
securities comprising the Portfolios. 


A FREE 
BOOKLET 


TRUSTEES : 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LIMITED, 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NATional 4931. 


cvs---25 











- _*.- ») 
accident insurance, that 40 per cent. of the 


= ; : Temiungsj 
sufficient to run off unexpired risks. el 


the minimum ratio insisted upon for insurances Of the 


Upon fop 
Was exhays 
“a 


classes. Share capital could be drawn 
maintenance of this proportion, but oncc it 
liquidation should be enforced. 

The sufficiency of the reserves for outstanding Chain 
must be watched, as they can be easily manipul 
As a precautionary measure the company’s notte 
auditors should be made responsible for certifyin the 
the sums set aside for the purpose are reasonably sat 
factory, while the present powers of investigation by 
Board of Trade should be maintained. “a 

The complete separation of the life department, inca 
ing its investments, from all other departments, Wonk 


considerably simplify examination of the solveney ; 


insurance companies. The lending of life funds to otha 
departments should only be aliowed under stringent gi 
guards. Life assurance is quite different from otha 
classes of insurance. The estimation of its liability 
and assets calls for special methods. 

There remains marine insurance. The unexpired rigy 
reserve for this should be a sum equal to the whole of th 
latest year’s premiums. A company unable to maintyy 
this percentage should reduce its liabilities or give y 
this class of business. I’. M. Toovzy, 


The Future of Fixed Trusts. 


Fixep Trusts in this country have now been going pray 
tically five years, and reliable authorities estimate thy 
there has been invested through this medium something 
more or less than £30 millions. At the outset, the Stog 
Exchange in general was disposed to regard this ney 
development as a rival to itself, and even today quite; 
number of Members of the London Stock Exchange regaq 
the money invested in Fixed Trusts as having be 
diverted from themselves. An examination of thie 
position, together with a study of information suppl 
by the Fixed Trust managers, leads one. however, ti 
think that the bulk of this £80 millions has been neq 
money as far as the Stock Exchange is concerned. 4 
expert survey of the field a few months ago came tothe 
conclusion that the average holding per head ind 
Fixed Trusts was about £300, and the Fixed Trusts then 
selves consider that the money invested through ths 
medium has reached them through two main channek 
One channel of considerable size has been recommente 
tion by stockbrokers, but the second large channel bas 
been through the branch banks. ‘The most importatt 
channel! which we have to consider in this connexion § 
that of the recommendations of branch banks. 


ACTION OF BANKS. 


As is well known, branch-bank managers are nd 
expected to recommend investments to their customer, 
but as is just as well known, circumstances force branch 
bank managers to turn a blind eye on this rule whert 
exists, and, so long as all goes well, the various Heal 
Offices appcar to take no notice of this and even ti 
recognise it in an informal manner. During the lis 
three or four years most branch-bank managers htt 
experienced a very largely increased volume of demand 
for advice on investments from customers who hate 
found themselves with unusually large sums of money # 
their disposal for which the customers themselves found 
difficulty in finding suitable outlets. In these circumstancs, 
a recommendation of Fixed Trusts has been a real gob 
send to branch bank managers, and such money @s lis 
been placed in Fixed Trusts through this channel has 
obviously been new money for the Stock Exchange. 

Over and above this, however, the banks have close# 
hand a source about which the Stock Exchange bis 
never troubled itself very much. Throughout the lat 
thirty years the standard of wages paid to what used to 
be known as “ The Working Classes ” has increased 08 
of all knowledge, both in terms of money and in terms 
real values. In other social grades additional mone 
earned like this is absorbed in increased social expenss 
higher rent, more entertaining, more expensive schoos 
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INVESTMENTS 


FOR THE PRUDENT 





The undermentioned six fixed trusts, all of 
which are managed by interests under the 
same control, cater for most investment 
needs. Sub-unit holders in any of these trusts 
know that their capital is prudently spread 
over first-class dividend-paying companies in 
the most stable and secure industries and is 
thus well protected from the risks and un- 
certainties of the present time. 








7 F Gross 
Name of Trust Annual 
Yield & 

Investors General Fixed Trust i Over- 
Trustees: Royal Exchange Assurance subseribed 
Bankers: Barclays Bank Limited 

Investors Second General Trust ... — 54% 
(Successor to Investors General Fixed Trust) i 
Trustees: Royal Exchange Assurance 
Bankers: Barclays Bank Limited 

Investors Gas and Electric Trust ... eos 4% 
Trustees: Royal Exchange Assurance 
Bankers: Barclays Bank Limited 

Investors Gold Share Trust ~_ ‘ns 8% 
Trustees: Royal Exchange Assurance 
Bankers: Barclays Bank Limited 

Provident Investors Trust ... wii as 43% 
Trustees: Martins Bank Limited 
Bankers: Martins Bank Limited 

Seeurity First Trust oe ‘als 54% 
Trustees: Lloyds Bank Limited 
Bankers: Lloyds Bank Limited 








% Approximate yield based only on the cash dividends paid by the underlying 
companies in the past year. No capital bonuses are included in the computation of 
yield. All such bonuses are additional. 


The first five of these trusts are managed by 

Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Ltd., and the 

sixth by Security Trust Managers Ltd. Both com- 

panies are controlled by interests associated with 

Dawnay Day & Co. Ltd., Merchant Bankers, 15 
Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 


For further particulars apply to 


INVESTORS SPECIALISED FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED 
or SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LTD. 


15 Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 


Telephones: Metropolitan 3622 (15 lines). 
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PROFIT-SHARING 
FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENT 


«KEYSTONE 
CERTIFICATES ” 


A comprchensive investment on IMPROVED 
FIXED TRUST PRINCIPLES embodying the 
following SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


THE INVESTOR acquires an interest in the stocks 
or shares of over 50 PROSPEROUS COMPANIES. 


THE INVESTOR, at the present price of 19/- 
per Sub-Unit and based on last dividends, obtains a 
GROSS YIELD of over 


exclusive of non-recurring Bonuses and Rights 


which last year amounted to a further £2 6s. 2d. 
per cent., furthermore, 


A HOLDER OF “ KEYSTONE CERTIFICATES ” 
ALSO PARTICIPATES (fro rata to his holding) 
IN 50% OF THE PROFITS OF THE MANAGERS. 
THE INVESTOR may purchase “KEYSTONE 
CERTIFICATES ” and PAY BY INSTALMENTS 
thus enabling the investor to take advantage of low 
prices even if immediate funds are not available. 
THE MANAGERS undertake to REPURCHASE 
“KEYSTONE CERTIFICATES” at any time on 
the basis of LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
PRICES of Underlying Security. 

THE MANAGERS will sct aside sufficient FUNDS 
to ensure the tull life of the TRUST. 


Trustees: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 
LTD. acts as TRUSTEE for all CERTiFICATES, and 
is responsible for the safe keeping of all SECURITIES 
and for receiving and DISTRIBUTING DIVIDENDS 
and BONUSES. 


How to Purchase and Sell Sub-Units: 
Subject to a minimum of 20 Sub-Units (approximately 
£20) “KEYSTONE CERTIFICATES ” may be_pur- 
chased through any Bank Manager or Broker or direct 
from the Managers, whose address is given below. 

How to obtain more information: 


Interested members of the public should ask any 
Broker or Bank Manager for Booklet and Application 
Forms, or send a postcard or telephone direct to the 


Managers: 


BRITISH KEYSTONE SEGURITIES TRUST 


LIMITED 
Teo: 94 THROGMORTON ST, Ter: 


** Keycerts Stock, London Wall 


London. LONDON, E.C. 2. 3331 & 4959. 





for children, &c.; and higher salaries for profess 
middle classes do not, as a rule, increase the a 
margin for saving. In addition to this, increased 0 ; 
for middle-class people usually carry with thea 4 
security of tenure in their jobs. As regards the Wi. 
classes, the exact opposite is the case. Whilst a iy 4 
risen rents have mainly remained constant, throne 
operation of the Rents Restriction Acts; the a 
number of children per family has fallen, and a i 
increased educational services have mainly cothe | 
public funds. The most important thing, ‘however 
been that increased wages have enhanced the jn i 
of tenure, and, as a result, the volume of work 
savings has increased out of all knowledge, pa 
during the last twenty years. 

GrowTH OF SAVINGs, 

It has not been appreciated in many quartes 
fully as it- might have been, how automatic these sting 
are and how they have made themselves into a fig 
charge on weekly wage packets. Without quoting liy 
lists of figures this point can be appreciated by drayiy 
attention to the large sums of money being placed regula 
into National Savings Certificates, into the Thy 
Savings Banks, and Building Societies and into thy 
and benevolent funds organised by the Trade Unio 
and the Co-operative Socicties. In the case of thy 
last two named, it is not uncommon in the North ¢ 
England to find a man drawing £2 a week in wag 
suffers compulsory deductions of 6s. or 7s., the bulk 
which is payment to funds from which definite ce 
benefits will be derived during, say, sickness, holiday 
or upon death. - 

Payments to such funds depend for their value, ¢ 
course, on continuity, and periodical unemployment j 
thus more of a tragedy than it would otherwise be, { 
residence of some years in the North of England by ty 
present writer, led him to the opinion, viewing the matie 
broadly, that these working classes save out of the 
incomes a proportion far in excess of that of any othe 
class in the country. 

THe Investment ATTITUDE. 

It is suggested that, until the advent of Fixed Trus 
these people with their vast streams of automatic saving 
had been entirely ignored by the London Stock Exchang, 
There is far too great a tendency on the Stock Exchang 
to pay undue regard to speculative business and therefor 
to take short views. The Fixed Trusts with ther 
long views are able to cater for an entirely new typ 
of investor, and it is believed that it is mainly this smal 
and medium type of investor which has been attracted 
by the Fixed Trusts. 

In Times or Crisis. 

The question which then arises is the attitude of mini 
which the Fixed Trusts should adopt through a penoi 
of crisis. If the idea of Fixed Trusts means anything 
at all, and if the various individual Fixed Trusts have 
selected their portfolios with sufficient skill, they shoult, 
in theory, pass practically unscathed through any markt 
set-backs. They are, at the present moment, at tle 
parting of two ways. Inasmuch as most of their manages 
are ex-Stock Exchange men, their whole bias and pes 
training must necessarily be towards Stock Exchange 
views and there must be, therefore, in times of Stock 
Exchange crisis, a tendency for them to go slot 
This tendency exhibits itself in a curtailment o 
their advertising at a time when, owing to speculative 
markets being more “ bumpy,” they have a particulary 
good story to tell to the small investor. It is suggested 
that they would be very wise to cut themselves adnit 
from the Stock Exchange outlook and adopt the attitude 
which has so long been practised by bank manag 
advising their customers on investment. a 

The view which the present writer takes of Fisd 
Trusts is that they are a marvellous means of bringit 
the facilities of the London Stock Exchange within 
the reach of the small investor and the field in this dite 
tion is so enormous that they can well afford to dispem 
with the usual Stock Exchange “ racket.” 

Francis Lewcock 
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Certificates of a new Unit under the management of the National 
Group of Fixed Trusts are now available to Investors and are known as 


CENTURY 


FIXED TRUST 
| CERTIFICATES 


covering a holding in one-hundred first class securities distributed 
over the following industries : 


Insurance Stores and Catering 

Transport and Communications Mining and Finance 

Tobacco and Breweries Gold Mines 

Oil Commodities 

Property, Building and Allied Trades Textiles and Artificial Silks 

Iron, Coal and Steel Newspapers and Paper Manufacturers 
Gas and Electricity Miscellaneous 


On the basis of dividends paid on the constituent securities for ¢ 5 0 0 PER 
the last year, the yield at the price of 19/- per sub-unit is- - aVe CENT 


with an additional yield derived from the sale of Bonuses and PER 
Rights, which in the same period amounted to - - - - - $1 10.0 CENT 
CENTURY FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


are issued by The Trustees 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LID., 


who collect all dividends, etc., and distribute the proceeds by warrant on Ist May 
and 1st November to Certificate Holders. 


Sums of approximately £20 upwards may be invested. 


A fund of such an amount as the appointed Auditors consider necessary, will be 
created and deposited with the Trustees for maintaining the Trust, including the 
cost of dividend distributions to Certificate Holders, for the full period of the Trust. 


Full particulars may be obtained from any Branch of the MIDLAND BANK, 
from any STOCKBROKER, or by writing direct for Booklet “ C46 ” to the 


NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT TRUST LTD., 


125 PALL MALL, LONDON, 5S.W.1. 


Telephone Telegrams 
WHITEHALL 4884. NATFIT, PICCY, LONDON 




















Charles Barker 
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CREATED TO ENABLE INVESTORS TO ACQUIRE AN INTEREST FREE FROM 
LIABILITY IN RESPECT OF UNCALLED CAPITAL IN THE SHARES wane i 
OF 52 BRITISH BANKING AND INSURANCE COMPANIES ie 
, n the 
veverthel 
TRUST am 
efisis 2 
O js one PX 
factors, # 
BANK & INSURANCE ie 
a l In this 
} to which 
1 gust be 
| SHARES cae 
{ . > 
future. 
° ‘ld ste 
HE IMPREGNABLE STRENGTH of the great financial “lectoral 
industries of Great Britain has been demonstrated by paturall 
the events of the past twenty years. Out of successive ae 
crises British Banks emerge with increased reserves and en- Fe decl 
hanced prestige, British Insurance Companies with a record, opposiN 
° . ° e > mm 
over the whole period, of continued growth in assets, in ip the 
profits, and in the capital value of their shares. are Ver) 
As a permanent investment the shares of these great under- des 
| ‘ . ° . yed : 
takings offer safety of capital, certainty of income and excellent bs cain 
| prospects of appreciation. Their vast resources, the fidelity and to the | 
| skill with which these resources are handled and the never- a - 
| . e ° e Wi 
ceasing demand for their services by every branch of industry 1931. 
and commerce give them an unrivalled stability and continuity soimew! 
of earning power. a 
Up to now shares in Banks and Insurance Companies have 
had one demerit as an investment—the liability which generally Ther 
attaches to them in respect of uncalled capital. The formation years 
of the Trust of Bank & Insurance Shares enables the investor ie 
to acquire an interest, free from any personal liability, in a had ¢ 
portfolio selected by experts from the shares of 52 British The ° 
Banking and Insurance Companies. aco 
(ee) those 1 
: TRUSTEES: = 
} | ME 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE aie 
| COMPANY, LIMITED. HB apprec 
| 1931, 
MANAGERS: SD uke 
| TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES, LIMITED. no : . 
In br 
Directors : £507.( 
The Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman) | So 
DIRECTOR, EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY bout 
J. H. BATTY, Esq. ye 
DIRECTOR ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. Can, I 
ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq. | part 1 
DIRECTOR, BRITISH LAW INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 1 redilin 
DHALL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ; 
| EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY } evide! 
{ R. W. SHARPLES, Esq in so 
| GUARDIAN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. l depos 
GEORGE FABER, Esq. ri 
(Managing Director). ireu 
Cases 
Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold at any time the k 
was 
| through any Stockbroker or Bank. Estimated yield — 4%. ce 
! Price (22nd October, 1935) 19s. 9d. fin 
| to st 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES, LIMITED can. | 
| 29 & 30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. TEL: MANSION HOUSE 3326 woul 
i them 
Apply to General Manager for Explanatory Booklet. 
! 
————— —— Bi 
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Finance 
The Business Outlook 


Ware it is fully recognised that economic rather than 

itical factors may be said to exert an enduring influence 

n the course of financial and business activities, it is 
. ertheless true that at the moment the prime factors 
political, both the outcome of the Abyssinian 
*.. and the impending General Election. Now there 
5 of point which is common to both of these political 
‘ators, namely, a tendeticy to distort facts according to 
the views of the individual upon the main points at issue. 

In this article Iam chietly concerned with the extent 
towhich the outcome of the forthcoming General Election 
must be regarded as a prime factor in determining the 
course of financial and business activities in the near 
on this particular subject all kinds of 


future. And 
wild statements will doubtless be made during the 


dectoral campaign. The outgoing Government will 
yaturally emphasise those directions — in which there 
has been great improvement in conditions during the 
yst few years. including the partial revival of trade and 
the decline in the numbers of unemployed. Equally, the 
opposing parties will, no doubt, stress the idea that much 
more might have been done for the distressed areas and 
also the fact that even now the numbers of unemployed 
are very little short of two million. 

The great rise which has taken place over a period of 
al years in Government and other securities will probably 
be claimed by the National Goveriment as entirely owing 
tothe revival in confidence since the National Govern- 
ment came into power and the situation will be contrasted 
with the unsatisfactory conditions which prevailed in 
1931, All of these statements will, of course, present a 
somewhat distorted view of the real facts and in this 
brief article I want to try, if I can, to present some of 
them in a clear, impartial fashion. 

Tue Rise i SECURITIES, 

There is, of course, no question at all that the past four 
years have seen a remarkable rise in Government securi- 
ties, and equally it is beyond question that this rise has 
been of benefit not merely to those who happen to have 
held the securities but to the community as a whole. 
The first statement is obviously capable of proof and the 
second, I think, is not difficult to demonstrate. With 
regard, then, to the first of these points I would refer 
those who may desire to obtain details of the rise in publie 
securities to examine the monthly valuations made by the 
Bankers’ Magazine. That journal values each month 
365 representative securities and on this list alone the 
appreciation in market values between mid-September, 
1931, and those of August of this vear (just before the 
market was acutely affected by the European crisis) was 
no less than £1,490,000,000, of which £987.000,000 was 
in British Funds and other fixed-interest stocks and 
£507,000,000 in variable-dividend securities. 

So much for the fact of the appreciation, but what 
about its effect upon the general community ? There 
can, [think. be no question that it has played an important 
part in the increase both in purchasing power and in a 
readiness to purehase, of which there has been ample 
evidence in the statistics of retail sales, the expansion 
in some of our leading industries, the rise in banking 
deposits, and the great increase in the Active Note 
Greulation of the Bank of England. Even in those 
tases where there has been no actual taking of profits, 
the knowledge that their wealth as expressed in securities 
Was rising and becoming more liquid—that is, securities 
becoming more saleable-—-would give to holders a sense 
of well-being and increased purchasing power calculated 
0 stimulate buying activities. Of this, I think, there 
‘an be no doubt, any more than that a fall in securities 
would probably cause a great many of those possessing 
them to draw in their horns in the matter of spending. 


Causes OF RECOVERY. 
But now what about the cause of the advance itself ? 
Is that to be attributed entirely to the substitution of a 
Nationalist for a 


Socialist Government ? I think not. 


In part, of course, it is, and especially as regards the 
recovery which took place between the closing months 
of 1931 and the period some months later when the 
conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan was effected. 
There is no doubt at all that the lavish expenditure of 
the previous Socialist Government and some of its forms 
of legislation had, justifiably or not, weakened confidence 
not only at home but abroad, with the result that the 
crisis of 1931 was accentuated by heavy withdrawals 
of gold for export, and the Report published in the 
summer of that year by the May Committee constituted 
in itself a sufficient indictment of the state of the National 
finances without any further comment here. Therefore, 
when it became known not merely that the Socialist 
Party had been rejected at the Election of 1931 but 
that the nation was united in appointing a Government 
pledged to economies, the effect was to occasion a revival 
in confidence. 
Errect or Curarp Money. 

As regards, however, the further remarkable advance 
in securities which immediately preceded and then 
followed upon the conversion of the 5 per cent. War 
Loan, the departure from the gold standard must be 
regarded as a prime factor. In spite of certain advan- 
tages which may have accrued from our departure 
from gold, I am among those who believe that it must 
still be regarded as a grave misfortune and, indeed, 
it has undoubtedly been largely responsible for intensi- 
fying the chaos in the exchanges and the consequent 
restriction of international trade. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that but for this departure from gold it 
would have been quite impossible for the monetary 
authorities here to have proceeded on a deliberate policy 
of making money extremely easy. And it was this 
ease of money, coupled with the fact that the authorities 
no longer had special need to protect gold reserves, that 
made the conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan possible, 
and also made it possible to continue the policy of 
sase In money, with the result on public securities that I 
have already described. Of course, it is only fair also to 
say that the upward movement in stocks has been 
assisted by balanced Budgets and general confidence in 
the conduct of the National Finances. 

EsseNtTiAts For Recovery. 

Combined, however, with the influence of casy money 
has been the feeling that with Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer there was less fear of 
easy money being abused by anything in the nature of 
inflation or of unnecessary public expenditure, and 
this feeling has, no doubt, helped the recovery in home 
industry, a recovery which has resulted in a substantial 
diminution in the numbers of the unemployed. There 
is no reason, of course, why this policy should not be 
continued under a Government other than one character- 
ised by the term ** National.” Unfortunately, however, 
the Socialist Party, instead of recognising the actual 
facts of the situation and supporting the programme 
of balanced Budgets and economy in the National 
Expenditure, usually seems constrained in making its 
appeal to the electorate to put forward a programme 
which, justifiably or not, is calculated to alarin the 


minds of business men. 
The Election campaign has not vet started, and it 
would be well if all the parties to the contest could 


realise that the nation as a whole is convinced that 
economy in the National Expenditure and _ legislation 
calculated to retain confidence in financial and business 
circles are essential for sound financial and economie 
recovery. Therefore, I think the effect of the result 
of the Election upon the future of business and finance 
must be determined, to some extent. by the character 
of the electoral campaign itself. If either parties make 
an appeal to the electorate which seems to involve a 
policy contrary to sound financial principles, there must 
in the opinion of the City necessarily be anxiety with 
regard to the result ; it could not possibly be otherwise, 
Artucr W. Kippy, 


(Financial Notes on Page 704.) 
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Financial Notes 
ARGENTINE Ratways. 
Nor the least important feature in markets has h “SSI 
recent fall in Argentine Railway securities, a pte. the gs 
scarcely surprising in view of the difficulties with whine - oak 
Railways have had to contend both as regards ¢ wr the ern 
facilities and as regards what may be termed unfit poe 
competition. Thus at the recent meeting of the ( _ sel of 
Argentine Railway, the Chairman.Mr. W. Howard-Willn yo son. 
in reviewing the position of the Central Argentine, onde LM. 
of the British-owned railways in Argentina spoke very weed vajesti 
but not too plainly with regard to the difficulties with which: vanikes 
companies had tocontend. He reminded his hearers that p “ Scheker 
than £277,000,000 has been invested by British people in - not eve 
Argentine Railway, an investment prompted by the “td those W 
that the capital would enjoy the protection and guara “s ecordi 
of the Argentine Constitution. Instead of that proteets 5 of Rat 
however, Mr. Howard-Williams gave instances of what ie 4s.) is 
frankly described as “ premeditated antagonism faa elsewhe 
Foreign Capital.’ Among such instances he mentioned js the 
be exchange control arrangements, whereby the Argentine [X02 
Government requires exchange at 15 pesos and sells to the sir The 
Railways at 17 pesos. equivalent to a tax of 2 pesos in the ¢ Ther 
on all remittances, although the railways are exempted under Slav ek 
: the Mitre Law from National taxation. 18s.) 0 
= * * * me times — 
a Unrair COMPETITION. in the 
Es And yet again as regards road competition Mr, Howani. fying. 
| a Williams referred to the fact that the Co-ordination Bil they a 
et = had been side-tracked after being introduced by the Goyer. superb 
—— F ment three years ago. Then he said there is the extension Sonata 
i me =f: the State Railways into Buenos Aires, not with a view The 
| = solely to improving the earnings of these lines, but as a means on 
a TH 1S () ID A N p FAM 0 US Ea of bringing about a reduction in transport tariffs by com. be re 
_ = petition, **a competition which is as unfair as it is disloyal, each a 
= — 2 because the privately owned railways were constructed by | Se 
SPUN CUT virtue of National Concessions granted by the National ied 
ca E-; Congress with all the solemnity and guarantees which the inG s 
ce vs = ae A ann a. We understand that Mr, py? 
. ° Bh oward-Williams is leaving for Argentina next week at the ; 

= : Now reduced in price == request of the Board. and there is little doubt that he will and 
me urge upon the authorities the gravity of the position. works 

os | 2 * 2 


to I/- the ounce 






Roav AcciwvENTs. 

The address delivered by Mr. J. Dyer Simpson, of 
the Royal and Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Companies, before the Insurance Institute of Liverpool 
last week, was quite a model of a Presidential address inas- 
? " much as it dealt with all those matters of special interest to 
though Bishop s Move - never ae members of the Institute but at the same time also dealt 

with matters of what might be described as of national 
importance. Among these, special mention must be made 
of Mr. Simpson's observations with regard to the cost 
of road accidents. Without making any claim for 
even the approximate accuracy of the ‘figure, Mr. Simpson 
said that if fatal and non-fatal road accidents in the course 
of a year were taken as numbering, say, 250,000, and placing 
the average claim at only £100, an aggregate loss or waste 
was involved of something like £25,000,000. And whatever 
the correct estimate of the loss might be, it was one, Mr. 
Simpson affirmed, which could be substantially reduced by 
the proper treatment of the problem, and such treatment 
should certainly not be delayed or denied on the grounds 
of expense. That, he said, would be no more reasonable 
than it would be in the realm of fire insurance to say that 
buildings must not be made of fire-resisting material because 
they cost more, or that property could not be protected by 
Fire Brigades and Salvage Corps or by extinguishing apparatus 
because of the expense. Mr. Simpson also expressed the 
opinion that the necessity imposed on motorists to insute 
against their Common Law liabilities might be at bottom 


=r || 





We take pride in the fact that 


been extensively advertised, its 


rare, mellowed qualities have 





found such increasing favour 









among men who-ase very fasti- 


dious about their smoking, that 





now we ate able to ofier this 








superb tobacco at only 1/- the 


ounce. 


Z's 





iil 


| 





@ responsible for the failure of certain small insurance cont 
9 panies transacting mainly motor insurance, in that these 
is 0 & ove companies catered for a clientele whose desire was not for 
adequate insurance protection but merely to qualify te 
operate a car by obtaining the necessary insurance certificate. 
SP | N * l T These are only a few of the practical points touched upon 
= Mr. Simpson’s Presidential address. 
* * * 
A New Fixep Trust. 

To the now fairly long list of Fixed Trusts has to be added 
vet another, It is a Trust which has been formed undet 
the management of the National Group of Fixed Trusts 
und, as usual, the Trust has issued a brochure setting ont 
very clearly its objectives. This brochure gives details ol 

a new Unit to be offered to investors and to be known 











(Continued on page vi.) 
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Gramophone Notes 


ew music predominates in this month’s recordings. 
Resi" » important sets of works by Tchaikowsky, Rimsky- 
There we Dvorak and Rachmaninov, but apart from them 
Korsakors of interest. Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
ed — are responsible for the two most impressive sets, 
ee ‘which come appropriately on the end of the ballet 
oe their recording of Tchaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony 


ason. cher ak aap 
= VY. DB2548-53, 36s.) is as good as one could wish for. 


M. : Mirage 
Oe sonorous and yet admirably precise it is a really 
ayes ’ = e . a > ¢ 
mn Their set of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 


‘weellent performance. . 
seat (H.M.V. DB2522-7, 36s.) is almost as good ; 
woe - 


ot everyone likes Scheherazade stripped of its ballet, but for 
th se who do this will be a recording well worth the price. The 
reonding by Eugene Normandy and the Minneapolis Orchestra 
of Rachmaninov's Second Symphony (H.M.V. DB2487-92, 
46s.) is not so good. The scherzo is beautifully played, but 
ekewhere the tone 1s. curiously thin and dull. Much better 
js the set of Dvorak’s Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 3 (Columbia 
[X402-3, 12s.) played with gay and emphatic brilliance by 
sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

There are two good Beethoven sets to counterbalance the 
Slav element. ‘The Léner quartet's recording (Col. LX397-9, 
18s,) of the lovely Quartet in C minor, Op. 18, No. 4 seems at 
times a little too caleulated and unemphatic—particularly 
in the curious scherzo—but as a whole is expressive and satis- 
fying. These records are to be recommended, but good as 
they are they are much less interesting than Edwin Fischer s 
superbly dramatic recording (H.M.V. 2517-9, 18s.) of the 
Sonata in F minor, Op. 57 (the Appassionata). 

The very enterprising E.M.G. Company has started a 
series of records of unfamiliar works which are unlikely to 
be recorded by the ordinary companies. They cost 6s. 
each and can be purchased singly from their shop at 11 Grape 
Street, W.C. 2. The most interesting of the records so far 
issued are of a little known and charming Bach T'rio-Sonata 
inG for flute, violin and basso continuo (rather unfortunately 
a piano is used instead of a harpsichord for the continuo), 
and of a Sonata in D Minor for two violins, viola da gamba 
and harpsichord, also by Bach. The performances of both 
works are good, and the recordings are excellent. 
AUTOLYCUS. 





Thisis no estimate but the actual 


result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





West End Office, Temporary Address: 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
1. 


£4,500,009 
£2,475,000 
£2,000,000 
£4,500,000 


London, 
Paid up Capital ... ae 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve te mea ae aaa ad 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. i 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 




















| Davey Radio 


is made for the discriminating 
listener. Its quality of reproduction, 
by reason of the skilled design, high 
quality compotents, and expert 
| making, one at a tune, is far m 
| advance of any cormercial set. Davey 
radio comes very near to perfection, 
| and although the first cost ts a little 
} higher it ts the best investmeiut. Really 
} good, life-lke reproduction, is never 
| sout of date. Instruments from £35. 


| Hand-made Gramophones 


| The famous open-horn machine 
continues to delight tts hearers and 
| is becoming increasingly popular in 
I Schools for apprectation classes, For 
| private use as well the E.M.G is quite 

the best that can be bought. Prices 
from £16.16.0. 








| Record Service 


i We supply classical records of every 
i reputable make and tssue lists of 
specially selected discs. Records sent 
to all parts of the world—we 
guarantee perfect condition—no sieel 
needles are ever used. 


| %e RECORD CHEQUES AS 
| 











CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

| Send for details of this novel scheme for 

Hit Present-git ing. 

ii EG 

| HAND - MADE GRAMOPHONES, LTD. 
|| 11 Grape Street Oo London, W.C. 2 
Temple Bar 7166-7. 







































ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


is now prepared to receive from 
individual depositors 


£500 


on Deposit 
to bear Interest at the rate of 


1° 
@ /o 


NET and FREE of INCOME TAX 


The maximum of 45,009 is” subject to the 
condition that the indiv dual holding, including 
any shareholding, does net exceed this total 


@ 

Address your enquiries to 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Managing Director—SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 
ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON -¢ N-W/-1 


upto 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 704.) 


Century Fixed Trust Certificates. 
departure is that the Fixed Trust Certificates will cover the 
holding in what is described as ‘‘ one hundred first-class 
securities ” distributed over some of the leading industries 
of the country, including Textiles, Iron, Coal and Steel, Gas 
and Electricity and Insurance. On the basis of dividends 
paid on the constituent securities for the last year, the yield 
at the current price of 19s. per sub-unit is 5 per cent., with an 
additional yield derived from the sale of bonuses and rights, 
which in the same period amounted to £1 10s. per cent. The 
Certificates will be issued by the Trustees, the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company, Limited, who collect all 
dividends and distribute the proceeds by warrant on May Ist 
and November ist to Certificate holders. Sums of approxi- 
mately £20 and upwards may be invested and a fund of such an 
amount as the appointed auditors consider necessary will be 
created and deposited with the Trustees for maintaining the 
Trust, including the cost of dividend distributions to Certificate 
holders, for the full period of the Trust. Full particulars can 
be obtained from any branch of the Midland Bank, or from 
















A feature of this new 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 16 


By Zeno 


[A prize of one guinea wiil be given to the sender 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions 
the form appearing below. 
published in our next issue. 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherw 
on delivery.| 


The name of the winner will 
Envelopes containing Solutions 

. iy 

ise they are SUrChargeg 


a 


of the firy 
ae 
4nd shou 
No envelopes 
Should be gy 




















the Registered Offices at 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 


A. WW. EK 











Patroa: 





CAROLS - - - 
MESSIAH - 
BEETHOVEN'S 












ST. MATTHEW 
WALTON’'S 
FEAST - 

MESSIAH © - - - 

LONDON 





£i 10s.; Balcony 
Albert Hall. Telephone: 
Prospectus free on request. 








“ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


HIS MAJESTY 


SATURDAY, NOV. 2nd, at 2.30 p.m. 
BERLIOZ’ FAUST 


The succeeding Concerts of the Season will be: 


MASS _IN 
VIOLIN CONCERTO 
PASSION 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS AND 
BELSHAZZAR'S 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


Subscription for the first Six Concerts: Stalls, £2 2s.; 
(reserved), £1 Is., at the Box Office, Royal 


Kensington 


THE KING. 


- - DEC. 14, at 2.30 

- + JAN. 4, at 230 
D and 

 » ae ae 

- - FEB. 26, at 8.0 

- - MAR. 28, at 2.30 

- ~~ APL. 10, at-2.30 





Arena, 





3661, and usual agents. 
| 






















bined Tickets,” 





EGYPT 


Gratuitous and authoritative information on all questions 


of travel to and in Egypt is obtainable — from 
EGYPT TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU BiH) 
29 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Regent 6680. 


‘Winter in Esypt” brochure with full details of the 
which are available 
November to February, and other informative literature, profusely 
illustrated, scent gratis and post free on application. 


for 


Winter Sunshine 


* Com- 


at reduced rates from 
























pleasant and 


healthy 








“ ARETHUSA” 

















HAPPY HOMES FOR POOR CHILDREN 


1,100 poor boys and girls, taken from poverty, and now living in 
surroundings, 
in life to become good and useful men and women. 


THIS IS THE GREAT WORK 


which has been carried on for 92 years by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TRAINING SHIP 


and being given a chance 


OVER 33,000 


have already passed 


through the Society's 
Homes and_ Training 
Ship. 





PLEASE SEND A 
DONATION TO-DAY. 





ondon, W.C. 2. 
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golden to the sight, 
So base within, so.. 
light.” 


- and 


(“* The Medall *’) 


8. This is deadly. 


14. A cud must once (anag.). 
16. 21 can always be found in 


this sporting mecting. 
. No good, in short. 


20;' In: 1. 


. First name of a famous star. 


22. Flower named from saffron. 


23. Wind-instrument used by 
ear, but never heard in an 
orchestra ! 

24. Vowels. 

on 


aw, 


7 


Or a pound. 


27. Retired footway. 
28. 
29. 


Having knee-like joints. 

* Carried to Colme-kill, 

The sacred storehouse 
DS) 6a 


of 


DOWN 


. Doctor has swallowed tea. 
2. Made of rice and yarn, 


The Winner of Crossword No. 160 is Mrs. John Henderson, 
Seaforth Cottage, Trinity, Edinburgh, 


es 
29 _— | | 
| 
ACROSS 3. This animal is full of ire anj 
2. “So like the Man: so es oe 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 





4. rev. 20. 

5. A change of trace in nine, 

6. rev. Get a scrap for supper. 

7. See 24. 

9. The groove running back. 
wards in 1. 

10. Province of Canada. 

11. Hides, 

32. rev. You will find this has 10 

13. Trains containing gold coin 

15. Contemptible persons, 

17. Necessary for war. 

. Found with percha. 

22. Young fox, I see. 

. Length of life of 3. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 160 
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Evgs. 8.45. 


Prices 1/44. to 6'- 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE, S.W. 1. 
Mat. Sat, 2.30. 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY 


in 
LADY PATRICIA. 
All Bookable. 


Near Victoria Station. 
Group Theatre Season 


(Unreseryed 9d.) Vic. 0283. 














164 pone nang Avenue, 


8 


THURSDAY, 


TUESDAY, 


THE NEW ORDER 
A SERIES OF LECTURES. 


* THE 

RUTHERFORD, 

“THE NEW ORDER, 
SPEAKING,” BY WATSON THOMSON. 

Cora Hotel, 12 Upper Woburn Place, W.C. }. 


OCTOBER 31st: 
HM. OC, 


NOVEMBER  5Sth: 


30 p.m. 


HOUSE OF CULTURE,” BY 


SPIRITUALLY 





Admission 1/- 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Tuo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent | toa 


line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 23% for 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26 ; 





and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Street, London, wc. ¥, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Instructions should 


reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 














PERSONAL 


GIRLS’ SCHOGLS AND COLLEGES 





_—_—————_ 
\LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for F" 


Women, Children, and particularly for Men, Our 
poor peoy 


Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 


e tev. " 
the Re 3 Bromley Street, Commercial H: 


MISSIO”, Central Hall, ¢ 
Koad, Stepney, E. 1. 





cesta park, 


ENCH SWITZERLAND.—Young lady pupils ae- 
cepted in schoolmaster’s family. Home life, sports, 
Modern house overlooking lake. English 


ein East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, | good schools. 
Hi AUSERMANN, Neuveville, Berne, 


enclosing name and address gratefuily ac knowledged by references. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. oath fields, 
woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 


( 





Public School on 


ET Aare eer OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on RUSSIAN MUSE will 


be given (with illustrations) by MR. M. D. CALVO- 


ORESSI, on WEDNESDAYS, NOVEMBER 6th, 13th 


and 20th, at 5.30 p.m., as follows : 


NOVEMBER 6th, AT TRINITY COLLEGE OF 


MUSIC (Mandeville Place, W.1).—The Early History of 
Russian Music (up to the end of the eighteenth century). 


NOVEMBER 13th, AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 


MUSIC (York Gate, Marviebone noe, N.W.1).— 


OFFEE.—CHOIC EB LEND, 2s. Ib.; PURE KENyA, Is. Gd, | Prepared for usual examinations and for the U niversity | Glinka, Balakiref, and the National Sty 


C Ib. : SANTOS, Is. Gd. Ib. Be try or ground, Post paid entrance 
pibs. or over. First order packed in air-tight tin —C1Ty Domestic Science. 


or LONDON COFFER CO., Lrp., 49 Leadenhall-st., E.C. 3. 


Qe 


2 Ses 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 

‘pean... and | will.”’—Brivisu INSTITUTE OF 
practicaL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, K.C.4 





2 eae 
Qa LOUS QUESTIONS QUIETLY QUASHED MIVHE LAURELS. 


under the soothing influence of TOM LONG—that 
grand old rich tobacco. 





= — | grounds. 


EADERS interested in international affairs and in 


the promotion of international friendship are | ———= 


invited to write to APA (All People’ s Association), 9 
Arlington St., S. » SW. 1, tor partic ulars of that « nisation, 








HE SYLV VAN DE BAT ING © L UB (London’s oldest 
Debating Club) meets every Monday evening, from 
October to March, at 4 Southampton Row, Gentlemen 
who are interested are invited to write to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. H. NEWARK, 29 Redbourne Avenue, N.3. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LERGYMAN urgently needs Bank Guarantor for 
£200, Fullest particulars given.— Box A.629. 





EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to + RETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Kow, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 











MEDICAL 





ALLSTONES Permanently Removed without epera- 
tions ; guaranteed. Free Pamphiect.—T. HEATON, 
Chemist, 3 (S) King Street, Wallasey. 





me FT. ANN’S SALT 
S (EFFERVESCENT SAL HEpATICcUS). 


specialise in Languages, Art, Musie, 





€ ‘OL LEGE, 
moder mn educ ation from Preparatory to University 
standard, 
Musicianship, 


PRINCIPAL, ‘eke Street, , Wa. 


Fees £120- 180 p.a. 


LONDON, W.1 Sound 





Courses for older girls. Games, 
Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 





pared for home lite or professional careers. Large, 
efficient staff. Individual attention. Good buildings and 


Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPALS. 


RU GBY- Girls 8-18 carefully pre- 


















_— pen 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC. 
or Victoria, E.C.. and Japan, China, 
Philippines. Low  througn 
including the 
and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 

, London, E.€.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel... CEN. 2&27. 
or LOCAL 


aie Regular sailings 
San Francisco, Seattle 


Atlantic 
Rail across U.SA. or 


TOURIST AGENTS. 














A LIVER INVIGORATOR AND RHEUMATIC 
SPECIFIC. 

As a TONIC APERIENT it stands unrivalled. 
Eliminates GOUT, URIC ACID and OBESITY. 
Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d. Post free. 
WRIGHT, CHEMIST, BUXTON SPA 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 


AND WANTED B E 





RACTICAL German Lessons by experienced teacher 

—also coaching for Exams.—translations, At 

residence if desired.—GARDNER, 10 South Gardens, 
The Avenue, Wembley Park. 





HE LAW SOCIETY 


Sn November 12th. 


The Council offers for award in July, 1936, 
THREE STUDENTSHIPS 
of the annnal value of £40 each, tenable by persons in- 


tending to become solicitors, on conditions prescribed | December 


in the Regulations. 
Copies of the Regulations may be obtained by written 
or peronal application to the 
"RINCIPAL’S SECLETARY, 
The Law Society, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 








Bee St EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of aid 


esses, Six successes out of seven entries, 
September 1935.—DAVIES’S, 5/7 Sussex Place, W. 
Padd. 3215/6 








HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, | L 
, | the 
KENSINGTON 


ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT I; EMBER 


67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7, 
provides an etlicient training in delightful surroundings 





Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55. 


Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
& COLLEGE. 
f Boys, 12-1 
Languages. 
Health, Sports. Headmaster: J. M. 8S. 
. (Cantab.). 


eare, 
Character. 
BARNARD, 





i wukeoues of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
LECTURES AT 5.15 PM. 
Course OF Four LECTURES. 
November 3 
Southern California.’’ 


“The Experimental Study ef Incen- 


November 26th. 


5 STEVENSON LECTURE. 
November 2 “The Ethics of International Rela- 
THE FAWCETT LECTURE. 

November 29th. 


SECRETARY, stating date and sending stamped addressed 


envelope. 





pom , Switzerland. 
9. Individual Edueation and 
Examination Coaching. 





LEC ‘TURES 


‘OLL EGE FOR WOMEN 


‘Notes on a Biologist’s Visit to 
PROFESSOR 
W. NeILSON JONES, M.A. 


tives.’”’ C. A. MACE, M.A. 

*The Chemical Elements of Living 
Matter."’ E. E. TURNER, M.A., D.Se. 
*Indeterminacy in the  Physieal 
World.”’ PROFESSOR W. WILSON, 
Ph.D., D.Se., F.R.S. 


tions.’ H. WILSON HARRIS, 
‘The Results of Women's Suffrage.’’ 
Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE, M.A, | 


LL.D., M.P. 
by ticket on application to the 





OSEPH MCCABE will speak on ** The Chanees of a 
ivi Reaction,” at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, , on Tuesday, October 29th, at 7 p.m. 


N TIONS { NION (Kensington).—d 
Lecture will be given by PROFESSOR CAMPAGNAC on 
. AND THE SAFEGUARDING OF PEACE, at the in 
TOWN HALL, on TUESDAY, NO- } per Ib. for forequarters > Ig. per Ib for sides and whole 
| carcasses. All Carriage Paid per Pareel Post. Despatched 


Winthrop (free) from Mr. War, 21 lon Mondays and Wednesdays.—T. M. ADIE & BONS, 


Edwardes Square, 


ADMISSION VF REF. 


NOVEMBER 20th, AT THE ROYAL “COL LEGE OF 


MUSIC (Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, 3.W.7). 


The Birth of ** Realistic’? Opera: Dargomyjsky and 


Mussorgsky (illustrated by excerpts from Dargomyjsky’s 
“Stone Guest’? and Mussorgsky’s ‘* The Marriage 


- - t time in London). 

Lecture on ** DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN 
L ITE RAK Y STWLE’’ will be given by PROF. DR. W. 
kK ROLL (Professor of Classical Philology in the Univer- 


sitv of Breslau, Editor of Pauly-Wissowa’s Realency- 
c.épadie and Joint Editor of ** Glotta’’), at UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1L), 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by Mr. J. W. Mackail, O.M., LL.D.Litt. 
(President of the British Academy) 





A Course of Six Lectures on *“* THE AMERICAN 


IDEAL" (Six Biographical Studies) will be given, under 
the Watson Chair Foundation of the Sulgrave Manor 


Board, by MR. ARTHUR BRYANT, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 


(Lecturer in History to Oxford University Delegacy for 


Extra Mural Studies, and Edueational Adviser, Bonar 
Law College, Ashridge), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on FRIDAYS, 
NOVEMBER 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th, DECEMBER 6th 


and 13th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by the Right Hon. Viscount Lee of Fareham, 


P.C., 6.C.B. 
ADMISSION FREE, saa T TICKET. 
J. WORSLEY 
(neil mie Registrar). 














<OMP LE TE LY accurate TYPEWRITING (10d. per 
» thousand words, carbons 2d.).—-Mr. PERRY, 


58a Sinclair Road, West Kensington, London, W.14. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed, 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000— 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C) 44 Elderton-rd., Westeliff-on-Sea. 





SS. typed, Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon 2d. Exper6 
Mion Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C. 1. 





TEAKRLY everyone can write well enough to get into 

print. The Premier School's Subject Chart (Copy- 

right), indicating hundreds of ideas, and giving many 

vaiuible hints, also Sample Lesson, Prospectus, and 

details of Postal Tuition in Articl: Writing and Stery 
Writing, will be sent tree on application to 

PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 





VYPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General Mss. 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 
1,000.—Ekic CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts, 





TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second ineome in 
spare time, Send for free booklet. —REGENP 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.3. 








CINEMAS 
AC ADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxtord Street. Ger. 2OSL. 








Awarded the Volpi Cup At Venice 1935 for the World’s 
Best Sereen Performance. 
PAULA. WESSELY 
(of **Maskerade’”’ fame) 
in 


EPISODE” (A) 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





YOOD Cheer for Your Friends Abroad— 
A MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. Gd., Ss. Gd., 20s. 6d, 
Foreign postages on request. 
We will post your orders on the correct dates fog 
Christmas delivery Overseas. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 














5.30 In the Chair Mr. Geoffrey 
Tickets 


} 


4HETLAND LAMB, the greatest table delicacy ; in 
S quarters, at Is. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters; 11d. 


W.s. | Voe, Shetland. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 














MISCELLANEOUS 


I ARE YOU SPEAK IN PUBLIC ?—Be self-confident, 

fluent, convincing. The famous Duxbury private 
tuition now available in your own home, THROUGH 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS and __ Lesson-Brochures 
(7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL). Brings you a striking develop- 
ment in self-expression and personality. A great business 
and social asset. Without obligation, write for Prospectus 






















to THE DUXBURY INSTITUTE, LTD. Dept. 110, 33 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 
Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


I ONEGAL 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





on request. 











-MANAGER, 
t AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
* RLATTIS’’ UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe: extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shettield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
yer insertion, and should reach The Spectator Ottices, 




























99 Gower Street London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each — k. Discounts :-—2 ° for 6 
insertions, 5°, for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 











rhtiul game for two, three or four 

players. On an entirely new principle. Played 
with hexagons Sright and attractively produced 
8s. 6d. from leading stores. Illustrated list free from pub- 
Jishers Ross typ 2 Albion Terrace Sovtsampton, 


EAWAY A delig 












LOWEST PRICES 





\ TINTER U SDE RWE: . AT 
EVER! —Save shillings in the £ by buying direct 
from the Makers and cutting out middlemen’s profits. 
This Autumn, big reductions all round! Send postcard 
for Illustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns of lovely 
B-P”’ Underwear, and judge quality and price for 
yourself. test. British workmanship and dependable. 
‘every style and cvery size, for Women, Children, Men. 
Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, Mixtures or Art Silk. 
Beautifully soft, silky, warm, and long-lasting. (~ We 
have had 4 Winters’ wear,”’ writes a customer.) Guaran- 
teed against shrinkage. COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK. Our Free Patch Service adds months 
of extra wear.—Write to Birkett & Pul.uips, Lrp. 
Dept. 5, Union Road, Nottingham. 





















JON'T SHRINK | MOTH- PROOF! ODOURLESS! 
The new Blanket, ** MODE RNA,’ * is GUARAN- 
3 YEARS. In 8 beautiful Shades ; or White ; 
or Coloured Borders. All pure lamb’s wool, From 
17s. 6d. pair, See it at your Drape ts Send p.c. for inter- 
ing, useful FREE BOOKLE ‘6 Wavs to Make a 
YORKSHIRE SALES CORPORATION, LTD., Dept. 4, 
Parkwood Mills, Longwood, near Hudderstield, Yorks. 







TEED 
























WINTER SPORTS PARTY 


TO LECH, AUSTRIA (4,745 ft.) 








CAMPS AND TOURS UNION 


Dec. 31—Jan. 14. An Al place, with magnificent and 
numerous ski-ing slopes, freedom from wind, abundant | 
sun, lovely sleigh drive to get there over Flaxen Pass 

for adalts, boys and_ girls Dr., Mrs. and Mr. G 

Pothergill and Miss D. VY. Greeves, B.A., will accom 

pany the Party. Write for prospectuses, 


126 RAKER STREET, LONDON. W.1. (Welbeck 7088). 
RRR AS Te See 





| 


ART EXHIBITIONS 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EW ENGLISH ART es 
50th Anniversary Exhibition. 10-5. 
Suffolk Street Galleries, 64 Suffolk Street, 1 all" Mall Fast. 











SKETCHING 


A SKETCHING class under the direction of ROMILLY 

FEDDEN will be held in PORTUGAL during 
the winter months. Excellent and very reasonable 
hotel accommodation. For all particulars address 
Mr. RoMILLY FEDDEN, Chantemesie, Par Vethcuil, 
S. et O., France. 











TOURS 


ETRA, Palestine, Syria and Egypt via Constantinople. 
—An intensely interesting tour (February 14th to 
March 23rd) conducted by Dr. Fothergill (seventh visit). 
—Write Dr. ForuerciLt, Hensol, Chorley Wood, Herts. 








TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Centra: Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 


PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 





Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 
Please quote The Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks eT : Oxted 240; Reigate 938. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


(Telephone : 


—————— 
OLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER purchase 

A Exceptionally High Prices Paid for Old Gols 
and Silver, Bracelets, Necklaces, Soverei ens, Gold ond 
ures, Coins ; also JEWELLER ¥, Diamonds, Emer: Ids, 
Pearls, Antique Silver, Sheflicld Plate, &c. Large or alds 
a Cash or offer at once.—BENTLEY «& ramal 

ew Bond Street (facing Brook Str 
(Maytair 0651.) hs Se W. 1 











HOTELs 4ND BOARDING HOUSES 


UNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 
TEIGNMOU TH, SOUTH DEVON. 





ESTABLISHED — 1878, 


In the Autumn and Winter there are rooms from 2 
guineas a week. Comfortable bed-sitting rooms at 
low charge, Heautiful and sheltered garden. Golf links 
near. Billiard room. Illustrate: ed Tariff from Proprietor 

Turkish E lec C tric Light 


and Baths, 





a | 
] ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd.,2 gns. weekly partial board; 

bed and bre: akfast, 30s. = _Vatticulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, Me Pe 








| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE, 
} BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢, Water, 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAG, 


iid Guide trom J. T. CULLEY, Manager 





————————__. 
-THE Al .ON HOTEL.—Melville 
* Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh, Tel 31295, 


WDINBU RGH. 
44 Crescent, Tyms.: ‘ 








\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. _Britain’s Greatest 
1 Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 1! 33, per 


day Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in- English Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
{OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRE eas: NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


; Bee. A. 
cic ae | 


LtTpD., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGEN? 





S' RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘S,’’ stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trust *’ Prudential Build ngs, Ep.om Road E , Guildford, 





LODGE, 1 St, 
and breakfast, 
5s. 6d.). With 


JHERE to stay in London.—THE 
\ George’s Square, S.W.1. toom 
5s. a night or JOs. weekly (one night only 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 














DRAKE 


This old-time sea game is comparable with 
chess and is a fine game of skill. Price £1.1.0 
Of Army and leading stores. 
Illustrated leaflet free from publishers. 

R. ROSS & CO., LTD., 2 ALBION TERRACE, 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


and Nary 
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RECOMMENDED 








BRITISH HOTELS 








WE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SprecraTor'’s Recommended List. In order to 
pire wider publicity to their establishments, the following 





names 










fave subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
frature and we hope when possible readers ov'li patronise 
tiem Where more than one hotel in any town is men- 






toned, their names are placed in alphabetical order. 












BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—AL 4 AN WATER and 
BRIGHTON.—BLENIIEDS 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). TULOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’'S AMS 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS, 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL, 
DROITWICH SPA.—The 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 










SPA. 

















WORCESTERSHIRE 


























J in Great 








‘Side by W. SpEAIGHT AND Sons, 
No. 99 Psd 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FEL IXSTOWE. MELROSE. 

FILEY (Yorks.).--LINK FIELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY.—ST. a 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (tanta). FOX & PELICAN, 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN’S, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
ee LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

ANKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KESWICK.—k ESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
-RED HOUSE. 





LEATHERHEAD. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington,  # 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 
—U NITE me SE RW ICES, 98/102 bncausel 
Ra. SW. 
MALVERN,— ROY. AL FOLEY . 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON HYDRO. 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 





Street, London, W.C. 1—Friday, October 








NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 

GREAT WESTERN, 
STATION HOTEL, 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PER.TH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—-ROYVAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.),- HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland),—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK. HYDRO Hotel, 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOT L. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopste’gaton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQLAY. wi = 9? DE iN COURT PRIVATE. 

AC 


OBAN 





—ROSE TOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTEAM GROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARE 


—_——— 
See ———— 
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98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 4, ‘ail published by Asa Spectator, Ltp., at theit offices, 
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